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The Revision of the so-called Authorized English Version was carried on 
subject to the following rule respecting the original text: 4. ‘‘That the Text to 
be adopted be that for which the evidence is decidedly preponderating; and that 
when the-Text so adopted differs from that from which the Authorized Version 
was made, the alteration be indicated in the margin.” This rule was for the guid- 
ance of the Old Testament Company, as well as the New Testament Company. 
The New Testament Company gave heed to the rule, and adopted the following 
principles for carrying it into effect : 


**A revision of the Greek text was the necessary foundation of our work; 
but it did not fall within our province to construct a continuous and complete 
Greek text. In many cases the English rendering was considered to represent 
correctly either of two competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of 
the text was usually not raised. A sufficiently laborious task remained in decid- 
ing between the rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the 
translation The fourth rule was in effect an instruction to follow the 
authority of documentary evidence without deference to any printed text of mod- 
ern times, and therefore to employ the best resources of criticism for estimating 
the value of evidence.....Many places still remain in which, for the present, it 
would not be safe to accept one reading to the absolute exclusion of others. In 
these cases we have given alternative readings in the margin, wherever they seem 
to be of sufficient importance or interest to deserve notice....’’. 


These principles are sound and reliable. The New Testament Company have 
achieved great success in working them out with conscientious care and pains- 
taking accuracy. 

We see no sufficient reasons why the same principles should not have been 
followed by the Old Testament Companies. A revision of the Hebrew text ‘‘ was 
a necessary foundation of their work.’”’ They ought to have decided “ between 
the rival claims of various readings which might properly affect the translation.” 
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They were bound by the fourth rule, no less than the New Testament Company, 
“‘to follow the authority of documentary evidence without deference to any 
printed text of modern times ;’’ and to employ “the best resources of criticism 
for estimating the value of the evidence.” 

But the Old Testament Company took another view of their duty. They say, 
* The task of the Revisers has been much simpler than that which the New 


Testament Company had before them.’’ It has been simpler, because they have 


emptied rule 4 of its meaning. They have not regarded a revision of the Hebrew 


text as “‘the neeessary foundation of their work.” If they had done so, they 


would have found their task vastly harder than that of the New Testament Com- 
pany. They have simplified their task by neglecting the rule under which they 
were appointed to make the Revision. 

They did not seek a revision of the Hebrew text, but adopted the Massoretic 
text as a Textus Receptus. They declined to follow the authority of documentary 
evidence, but adopted as their foundation the same Hebrew text essentially as 
that upon which the Revisers of 1611 built. But they fail to tell us what they 
mean by Massoretic Textus Receptus. Ginsburg is of the opinion that “ the editio 
princeps of Jacob ben Chajim’s Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1525-26)—alone is the 
authoritative Massoretic edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, as no reliance is to be 
placed on the successive reprints.’’ If the Revisers had adopted this text asa 
foundation, they would have given us a definite basis; but when they inform us 
‘“* with regard to the variations in the Massoretic text itself, the Revisers have 
endeavored to translate what appeared to them to be the best reading in the 
text, and where the alternative reading seemed sufficiently probable or important, 
they have placed it in the margin,’’ we cannot determine whether they mean any 
more than the variants of the Massora of the Rabbinical Bibles, or whether they 


mean the variants in the Hebrew manuscripts. They make no reference to docu- 


mentary authorities in dealing with the Massoretic text; and they give the im- 
pression, from their statement and from their work, that they did not seek even a 
revised Mussoretic text. It is well known that the Massoretic text needs thor- 


ough revision. Ginsburg has not yet completed his monumental work of collect- 


ing and digesting the Massoretic material. He tells us: 

*¢ Of all the MSS. which I have collated for the last twenty years for a new 
edition of the Massorah, and a correct Massoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, I 
have not found two alike, containing exactly the same Massorah...My experience 
has shown me that each scribe has selected a larger or smaller quantity of Masso- 
retic materials for the MS. he annotated, corresponding to the sum which he got 
for doing the work....to edit the Massorah and to compile a glossary of its tech- 
nicalities, it is absolutely necessary to collate all the accessible biblical MSS.” 

Baer’s revision of the Massoretic text is still far from completion, and far 
from satisfactory. The Babylonian Codex has been used by him only in part, and 


other ancient Hebrew MSS. still remain uncollated. 
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If the Revisers had considered a revised Massoretic text as ‘‘ the necessary 
foundation of their work” and had decided between the rival claims of various 
readings, following the authority of documentary evidence so far as their work of 
translation required it, after the example of the New Testament Company, they 
would have rendered an invaluable service to the Christian world. But it appears 
that they neglected to do even this. They tell us, ‘‘ The Massoretic text of the 
Old Testament Scriptures has come down to us in MSS. which are of no very great 
antiquity, and which all belong to the same family or recension; and yet they 
appear not to have weighed the documentary evidence of these MSS., and to have 
failed to secure a correct Massoretic text of this one recension. They have taken 
into consideration certain variants in the Massoretic text; but they do not tell us 
of any standard by which these variants were measured, or of the extent to which 
the consideration of the variants was carried. 

What, then, has the Revision accomplished for ‘the Textual criticism of the 
Old Testament ? 

‘*The Revisers have thought it most prudent to adopt the Massoretic text as 
the basis of their work, and to depart from it, as the Authorized Translators had 
done, only in exceptional cases.” The Textual criticism is therefore confined to 
exceptional cases. But in these exceptional cases there is great difference of opin- 
ion among the Revisers. 


‘*In some few instances of extreme difficulty a reading has been adopted on 
the authority of the Ancient Versions, and the departure from the Massoretic 
text recorded in the margin. In other cases, where the versions appeared to sup- 
ply a very probable though not so necessary a correction of the text, the text has 
been left and the variation indicated in the margin only.” 


The margin contains the greater number of departures from the Massoretic 
text. The version itself contains very few of them. The American Revisers, 
however, in their Appendix, assume a different attitude when they say, ‘“ Omit 
from the margin all renderings from the LXX., Vulgate, and other Ancient Ver- 
sions or ‘ authorities ’,’’ and take exception to several of the very few departures 
from the Massoretic text contained in the Revision. Dr. Chambers, a member of 
the American company, defends this attitude on the ground that— 


** All these references had in them too much of the uncertain, conjectural 
and arbitrary, to be entitled to a place in the margin, as if they had some portion 
of intrinsic authority. We are not sure, in any case, that the makers of these 
versions did not follow their own notion of what the text ought to be, rather than 
that which they found in the codices before them. And conjectural emendations 
are of no value.” 


Dr. Green, the chairman of the American Old Testament Company, after 
magnifying the difficulties in the way of the Textual criticism ‘of the Old Testa- 
ment, and showing how little has been accomplished, says: 
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“ In this condition of affairs, the American Company felt that the best thing 
to do, in relation to the text, was to do nothing. When competent scholars shall 
have fully elaborated the problem before them, we shall be prepared to accept 
their results, so far as they are satisfactorily established. But until they have 
made it clear that we can, with safety and advantage, depart from the text tradi- 
tionally preserved with such marvelous care and accuracy, we shall adhere to it 
as, for the present at least, the best that is attainable, getting along with its hard 
places as well as we can, and never setting it aside unless from imperative neces- 
sity.” 

We thus have clearly before us three attitudes represented in the Old Testa- 
ment Company with reference to departures from the Massoretic text: (1) The 
margin represents the opinion of the more advanced scholars that the Ancient 
Versions should be used, with some measure of freedom, to ascertain the original 
Hebrew text; (2) The Revision represents the official opinion of the English 
Company that, in ‘“‘instances of extreme difficulty,” a reading should be adopted 
from the Ancient Versions; (3) The American Revisers object to all reference to 
the Ancient Versions as authorities, and will depart from the Massoretic text 
only ‘‘ from imperative necessity.” 

We shall rise from the consideration of what has been done, to an apprehen- 


sion of what ought to have been done. 
The Massoretic text has the three constituent parts,—consonant text, text 
pointed with vowels, and accented text. We shall consider these in the reversed 


order. 
(1) The Massoretic system of accentuation was devised partly for the division 


of the sentences into sections in accordance with the sense, but chiefly for cantil- 
lation in the synagogues. ‘There are three distinct systems: (1) The Babylonian, 
as presented in the most ancient Hebrew MSS. now at St. Petersburg, which give 
the same system of accents to all the Old Testament Books; (2) The Palestinian 
system, which is more elaborate and artificial, and which was used for all the 
books except Psalms, Job and Proverbs; (3) The Palestinian Poetic system, which 
is more concise, but still more artificial ; it is confined to the three books, Psalms, 
Job and Proverbs. An order of development is shown, in passing from the Baby- 
lonian points through the Palestinian prose system to the Palestinian poetic sys- 
tem. But even the Babylonian system shows traces of a long previous develop- 
ment, which was based upon the system of cantillation in the Syriac churches. 

“The introduction of these musical signs was, in all probability, simulta- 
neous with that of the vowel signs—an improvement in which, too, the Syrians 
had led the way. The one notation fixed the traditional pronunciation of each 
word, the other its traditional modulation. The two together furnished the need- 
ful direction to the Reader for the correct recitation of the sacred text” 
(Wickes, p. 2). 

The earliest MSS. certainly known to us have the Babylonian system. If 
we had still earlier MSS., we might have a still earlier and simpler system. If 
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we should go back to the MSS. upon which the Ancient Versions were based, we 
would find no accents whatever, except the simple divisions such as are to be seen 
in the Samaritan codex. The English Company, in their Massoretic text, adopt 
the Palestinian system of accentuation which is found in the Rabbinical Bibles 
and in the printed editions generally, except in the Complutensian Polyglott. 

(a) The American Revisers differ from the English Revisers in Dan. 1x., 25. 
The English Revisers follow the Massoretic accents, and read, ‘‘ Unto the anointed 
one, the prince, shall be seven weeks: and three-score and two weeks, it shall be 
built again,” ete. The American Revisers disregard the accents, and read, 
“Seven weeks, and three-score weeks and two weeks: it shall be,” ete. Dr. 
Green (in Presbyterian Journal, June 25) says: 


“The most serious alteration, to my mind, in the entire Old Testament, is 
the famous passage of the seventy weeks, in Dan., ch. 1x....Instead of the semi- 
colon after threescore and two weeks, the text of the Revision punctuates 
after seven weeks. This is in accordance with the Massoretic interpunction, 
which, however, in so difficult a prophecy, need not be decisive. It absolutely 
closes the door to the Messianic interpretation,” etc. 


This, then, is what Dr. Green regards as an ‘“‘imperative necessity.”’ The 
necessity springs from the desire to preserve the “ Messianic interpretation.” It 
is not a necessity of documentary evidence, or of the authority of Versions, but 
purely internal evidence which is offered for the departure from the Massoretic 
text,—and this of a somewhat slender kind. 

Moreover, this change is not necessary for the preservation of the Messianic 
interpretation. Keil, Kleifoth, and others, adhere to the accents, and yet are firm 
in their Messianic interpretation. One fails to see any ‘imperative necessity ” 
for a departure from the text here, such as would be recognized either by the 
science of Textual criticism, or the rules of Hermeneutics. 

Textual criticism has its well defined laws. The three great principles, well 
nigh universally admitted, are, (1) The reading which lies at the root of all the 
variations, and best explains them, is to be preferred ; (2) The most difficult read- 
ing is more likely to be correct ; (3) The reading most in accordance with the con- 
text, and especially with the style and usage of the author and his times, is to be 
preferred. These principles were employed by the New Testament Company. 
Why were they not employed by the Old Testament Company? There is nothing 
capricious about them. They are well tried, and lead to positive and solid results. 

(b) In the matter of the accents, the Revisers do not always follow the docu- . 
mentary authority of the Hebrew manuscripts. They render Ps. x1x., 13: 

‘** Keep back they servant also from presumptuous sins; 


Let them not have dominion over me: then shall I be perfect, 
And I shall be clear from great transgression.” 
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The best MSS. divide verse 13 at 9 by the ‘Olév‘jored. The documentary 
evidence is supported by the internal evidence of the parallelism, which had al- 


ready influenced Ewald, Hitzig, Bickell, Ley, and others, to arrange— 
2 won TIBY Jw omtd-D2 
27 pws mp DIYS tX* 

(c) In Isa. LIv., 9, the current Palestinian accentuation is F{3 99795 (so Baer). 
But the Babylonian Codex and other Hebrew MSS. read fj °%9°5; and these 
are sustained by the Peshitto, Targum, Vulgate and Saadia. The LXX. reads 
999%), which can best be explained as a corruption of %§95, as Delitzsch shows. 
The passage, Matt. xxiv., 37, also points in the same direction. The external 
evidence is unusually strong; for it is varied, extensive and harmonious. %'5 
has the strongest documentary evidence, and is at the root of all the readings, 
and best explains them all. Itis also the more difficult reading; for the scribe 
would naturally write Pj %, in accordance with the next clause. The cor- 
rect Massoretic text is therefore 5 [NP MM) %%'5, and the translation should be, 
*“ As the days of Noah is this time, when I sware that the waters of the flood 
should no more go over the earth, so I swear that I will not be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee.”’” The margin of the R. V. gives it correctly, but the R. V. itself 
neglects the documentary evidence in its favor, and the American Revisers would 
blot the correct reading from the margin. 

(ad) The Revisers do not correct the Massoretic accents by the Ancient Ver- 
sions. The Ancient Versions were all made from unaccented MSS. Their read- 
ings must be explained. They can be explained only by blotting out the accents 
from the original text, and then determining, on the principles of Textual 
































criticism, what is the proper divisions of the verses. If this first principle of the 
Textual criticism of the Old Testament had been followed, and the third law of 
intrinsic probability had been obeyed, who can doubt that the refrain of Ps. XLII., 
5, would have been given correctly? The Massoretic text points ; j5 Apyw” 
yon, but the original text was certainly FON) 995 nye”. 

Here again the margin gives the correction; the R. VY. itself does not obey 
the laws of Textual criticism, but adheres to the Massoretic text in spite of them; 
and the American Revisers would remove the correct reading from the margin. 

(e) The chief mistakes of the points are in the parallelism of Hebrew Poetry. 
We have already given a number of examples of this in the Presbyterian Review 
(July, 85). We shall confine ourselves here to a single example. 

Psalm CXLIv. is made up of two distinct psalms. It is noteworthy that the 
Revisers give a space between the two pieces, after verse 11. The difference is 
more distinct in Hebrew, owing to the rhythmical movement ; verses 1-11 are trim- 

* We insert the Maqqgephs in accordance with the requirements of the rhythm, here and else- 


where, and disregard the Maqgephs of the Massoretic system, which were employed for purposes 
of cantillation. The lines are pentameters, composed of 3+2, or 2+3 accented words. 
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eters, but verses 12-15 are pentameters. The parallelisms of the Revisers show 
the increased length of the lines in verses 12,13; but in verses 14, 15 they are 
misled by the accents, and miss the rhythm. Cheyne (Book of Psalms, 1884) rec- 
ognizes the movement, and also sees that the Massoretic text is corrupt in the 
last half of the fifth line. We venture to insert the rare word [3: of Job v., 5 
and Proy. xx11., 5, ‘“‘ thorn-hedge,’’ and with the suffix )§9§¥ after jo: The 
LXX. implies some such word by its rendering xarazrwua gpayyotb. Any one can 
see how easy it would be for a copyist to leave out [3 or )3)¥ between jy and 
pS), especially in rapid reading aloud. It is also our opinion that yf (A55wv’) 
is a representative of an older ZX used in the poem. The Revisers make the 
last four lines into five, thus: 
‘* When our oxen are well laden (two words); 
When there is no breaking in, and no going forth (three words), 
And no outcry in our streets (three words); 


Happy is the people, that is in such a case (four words): 
Yea, happy is the people, whose God is the Lord (four words).” 


The arrangement should be, 


DAMN YID DID OVID 1999 WN 

53°79 TIS MDOND AYYD IND 
POON [iD ODD ON 19D . 

IYAYSIND FND3ID MDOND WIN 

(1993) 7D PR OID DIN 

NINA AMY PN) ONY PX 

9 FADD WRN OY TWN 

YOON FIT WR OT WN 


We would translate : 
‘¢ When our sons are as plants,—grown up in their youth; 
Our daughters as corner-stones,—hewn after the fashion of a palace; 
Our garners full,—affording all manner of store ; 
Our sheep bringing forth thousands—ten thousands in our fields ; 
Our kine great with young ;—there is no breaking in through our thorn-hedges ; 
And there is no going forth to war,—and no cry of alarm in our streets ; 
Happy the people,—when it is so to them: 
Happy the people—when Jahveh is their god.” 


(2) The vowel points do not belong to the original text. There are two sys- 
tems,—the Babylonian and Palestinian, both represented in the MSS. now acces- 
sible to Hebrew scholars. They go back upon an earlier and simpler system, like 
the Arabic and Syriac. The chief Ancient Versions were made from texts with- 
out vowel points. The principles of Textual criticism require us, therefore, to 
build on a text without the points. 

(a) The American Revisers agree to the change of points of *9Q4, Ps. xx11., for 
they acknowledge that ‘‘the Hebrew text, as pointed, reads, like a lion,” and yet they 
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propose to strike from the margin the ‘‘ Sept., Vulg. and Syr.,’’ which support the 
reading they have adopted. The change of points is sustained by the Versions, 
but not by documentary authority of Hebrew MSS. The Complutensian text, 
and a few others, read 985. But the » best accounts for all the facts of the case, 
and the word, by differerit points, is capable of the two interpretations. But we 
cannot see that there is here any ‘‘ imperative necessity ’’ to depart from the Mas- 
soretic points, or even an instance of ‘‘ extreme difficulty.”’ It is indeed nothing 
more than “‘a very probable” correction of the text, such as the English Revisers 
tell us they would place in the margin. 

(o) The American Revisers also consent to the change of the construct "37 
into the absolute “TN: in Ps. LXxv., 6, in order to get the rendering of the R.V. 
‘“* Nor yet from the south cometh lifting up.”” The margin is ‘ Or, from the wilder- 
ness of mountains, cometh judgment.’’ There is the documentary evidence of 50 
MSS. and Kimchi, for this change; Baer follows them in his text of the Psalms, 
but the Massoretic MSS. are decidedly for 'T- The LXX., Vulg. and Symm. 
give “ wilderness of mountains,” and are against the change. It was more nat- 
ural for the scribe to point with Qamég¢ here, as in the two previous words; the 
construct is the more difficult reading. Two of the three laws of Textual criti- 
cism count against the change. Intrinsic probability is rather in itsfavor. There 
is no necessity, however, in this case for departing from the A. V., and the Re- 


visers, according to their principles, ought not to have made the change. Cheyne, 
and De Witt, two of the Revisers, rightly adhere to the Massoretic text, in their 


versions. 
(c) In Hos. vit., 5, the R. V. gives ‘the princes made themselves sick with the 


heat of wine ;”’ the margin ‘‘ According to many ancient versions began to be heated 
with wine.” The difference is in the pointing. yon7A or yon. Hitzig rightly 
says upon this passage, ‘‘ Since all the ancient versions read yon, and the pas- 
sage vill., 10 is a close parallel, we reject the Jewish points, whose sense in other 
respects is not suited to the context.”’> The margin and the text ought to have 
changed places. If, now, we turn to viml., 10, we find that the Revisers reject 
the A. V. ‘‘ shall sorrow a little,’ and placed it in the margin, and render “‘ begin 
to be minished.’’ In order to this, they follow the usual Massoretic TET, ( we pre- 
sume), although they render it as ) consecutive of perfect, and they take by as 
an infinitive. But the Codices Bab. and Erfurt 3 read 190, and this imperfect 
with weak waw is sustained by LXX., Symm., Theod., Vulg. , and is best suited 
to the syntactical construction of the context, and {J?5 is an adverb. If we 
render the verb ‘‘ begin,”? and {3/7} as an adverb, it is necessary to regard the 
clause as pregnant, and supply a verb. None more suitable can be found than 
those supplied by the LXX. xordcovow, and Vulg. quiescent. 

(ad) But there are very many passages in which internal evidence calls for a 
change in the pointing. Thus Ps. L. is a beautiful pentameter of three strophes. 
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‘The first strophe has eight lines, verses 1-6; the second, ten lines, verses 7-15; 

the third, ten lines, verses 16-23. If, now, we examine the second strophe, we 

find it to be throughout an address to the people of God, with a concluding exhor- 

tation in two lines, 
PII3 PY? DIL ATT (OTIND)* M3 
*JT33N) SIAN AW OVI IND) 
The third strophe is an address to the wicked, with a concluding warning, 

PTT Pt P¥ID-PR ION JD 


DTN YUd NIN WVOWMN °33735° 

The Massoretic text points F}‘5} here as a participle, and divides the verse at 
9593955’. It also gives the clause with Pp) in the previous verse. If, now, we 
point fy} as imperative, we find that the wicked, as well as the people of God, 
are exhorted to offer a thank-offering; and if we make the second line begin with 
933755’, the wicked are exhorted to glorify God, as the righteous had been in the 
second line which closed the previous strophe. We see, then, that the exhorta- 
tion is urged in the first line by a warning which reminds us of Ps. 11., 12, and 
in the second line, in the introverted parallelism, by a promise which goes back 
upon the promise of the closing line of the previous strophe. It seems, then, that 
we have here two forms of a refrain, which marks the close of the two strophes, 
and it would appear that the first strophe is just two lines short, on account of the 
absence of this refrain, which has been omitted, as frequently elsewhere in the 
Psalter. Cf. Ps. xiv1., 3. 

(3) The original Hebrew text, upon which the Ancient Versions were based, 
and which is the essential thing to be determined in Textual criticism, was alto- 
gether without points. It was a consonant text. But even this needs to be de- 
termined by a thorough revision of the Massoretic K‘thibh, by a careful study of 
MSS., the Massora, the Ancient Versions, and citations, and the conditions 
of the text itself. The rules of external and internal evidence should be applied 
with scientific accuracy and precision. 

(a) The American Revisers agree to the change of the consonants 55x8 into 
TaN: in 1 Sam. vi., 18, as Dr. Chambers says, “one of the few instances in which 
the existing Hebrew text is corrected, on the authority of the Early Versions, the 
internal evidence in their favor being overwhelming.” Here Dr. Chambers seems 
to use the internal evidence to strengthen the external evidence of the Versions. 
But he has said that ‘‘ conjectural emendation is worthless,” and that the Versions 
are of uncertain authority. How can two such weak reasons make a strong one ? 
But there are other examples of departure from the Massoretic text which the 
American Revisers allow. 


* This divine name is probably a prosaic addition. It is quite frequent, in Hebrew Poetry, 
that divine names are inserted, against the original rhythm. 
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(b) In Isa. 1x., 2, they follow the Qri j5, and reject the K‘thibh NS. The 
Bab. Codex agrees with the western codices here. The Peshitto, Targum and 
Saadia agree with the Q:ri; but Symmachus and the Vulgate are with the K‘thibh. 
The LXX. gives it 1d r2cicrov roi Aaod 6 Kathyayec év evopocivy cov. The document- 
ary evidence is in favor of the K*thibh, and the Versions are divided. Following 
the example of the LXX., several modern critics change the text to 599M, as 
Selwyn, or oN, as Krochmal and Cheyne. The Qi is easy; but the > 
would be in an unnatural position, and apparently superfluous to the sense 
and the rhythm. If we render “‘ whose joy thou didst not increase,” as Hitzig, 
Hengst., et al., we have a contrast which is in accord with vm1., 23. The No is 
the more difficult reading, and is to be preferred on that account. The three 
great critical principles count for 5. There is no such “ imperative necessity ” 
for departing from the K‘thibh as the American Revisers require. Textual Criti- 
cism sustains the K‘thibh. 

There are very many textual changes which ought to have been made from 
better critical authority. 

(c) Ps. Lxvim., 23 is given by the R. V.: 

“That thou mayest dip thy foot in blood, 

That the tongue of thy dogs may have its portion from thine enemies.” 

The Massoretic text is: 

D733 Jon pnan jy 
VID DDN P3753 pw 

The English Revisers change joan into jm, and }33% into SMsP. 

The American Revisers agree to the rendering of the last line. They may 
have followed Perowne, in taking }j79% as a noun, {> with the archaic nominal 
suffix }7}; but there is no lexical authority for such a word as ?{§ = “ portion.” 
It is better to correct the text by a single letter, to get a good word, than to keep 
the text and forge a word. The rendering ‘‘ portion’? we presume comes from 
393%, which the Revisers saw to be a proper change in the text. But it is not 
a necessary change. The A. V. renders }j}3% as preposition {> with suffix, ‘‘ in 
the same.” Some interpreters supply a verb, and render drink “of it,” or “ of 
them.” External authority for the change of text, and corresponding change 
of rendering, is wanting. The internal evidence is probable, but not necessary. 
The other change of jn into 7m: which the American Revisers reject, has 
strong evidence in its favor. Several Versions, such as LXX., Vulgate and Syr- 
iac, give external evidence for it. It is easy to explain a copyist changing YA 
into aul owing to the 7% of verse 22. Moreover, intrinsic probability is so 
strongly in favor of the change, that the American Revisers are forced to supply 
the very verb which they decline to find in the original; so that they render 


“crush them, dipping.” 
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(d@) Psalm virt.,1 is rendered by R. V., ‘“‘ Who has set thy glory upon the 
heavens.” The American Revisers allow it to stand, and yet object to the margin 
‘so some ancient versions,” which justifies it. The Massoretic text cannot be 
rendered in that way. There is no documentary evidence for the change in Hebrew 
MSS. We must go to the Versions. These require us to change 773} into AAS). 
There is, however, an weed change of mn into nn, suggested by Ewald, and 
followed by Riehm and Others, which retains the K‘thibh, and only changes a 
single point. This commends itself to our judgment as best explaining all the 
facts of the case. 

(e) The current Massoretic text reads in Hos. 11., 22, FIT AN Ay. This 
is supported by the LXX. But the Babylonian Codex reads fR\j7' °9N 93 FAY - 
This is supported by the Vulgate “‘ quia ego Dominus,” The authority of the 
documents and the Versions is divided. Cheyne refers to the usage of Hosea 
elsewhere as an internal evidence in favor of the common text; but it seems to 
us that the context of chap. m. is decisive for FF 93N 95, on account of the 
contrast between Sys and 9%’, and the removal of the name Sys as a lawful 
name of Israel’s God, in order to the use of ;})j7). 

(f) The Massoretic text of Hos. v., 11, is )¥ "FN 7775 but the LXX. and 
Peshitto read NY’. This better reading is mentioned in the margin. The omis- 
sion of the & was an easy scribal error, in the unaccented text, which read 
93ND NU MAIN. The omission of the & would force the change of w& to Y. 

(g) Psalm xxxm1., 5, is somewhat difficult of construction. The difficulty is 
removed if, with Hupfeld, we transfer 9\"\{QN from the second line to the first 
line of the verse, and read, 

IPIDINND NIN WS CONDI UV VON 
NOM DNWITAAN ID (pwD-OY ATIN 

The Revisers ignore the difficulty by rendering the imperfect Wr “T ac- 
knowledged,” which is contrary to good grammar as well as to the parallel FJ}, 
which they render ‘‘I will confess.””> The 9/"\{9X8 must be supplied in sense, in 
order to translate correctly. 

(h) Psalm LxxII. is composed of three strophes. The strophes begin with im- 
peratives or jussives, e. g., fap verse 1; TY"; verse 8; 97°), verse 15; which then 
pass over into future indicatives, e. g., 1-7, 8-14, 15-17. These jussives are ig- 
nored in the Revised Version, where they are all rendered as futures. The 
margin proposes to ignore the indicatives, and translate all as jussives, ignoring 
the difference in form. The strophes are uniform, save that the middle one has 
an extra line. When we compare the line 

YP WY PN IY WWD VIN Dy? 1D 
with Job xx1x., 12, 19 HY NO) DIT) PWD 9 DIDN 9D. - 


we see that it is a free reproduction of it. The clause with °5 is different from 
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all the other clauses of the previous and the subsequent context, which are all 
clauses of direct statement in future indicatives in progressive parallelism. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that the line has come into the text from a marginal 
note, and that it should be stricken out. 

(i) Ezekiel xxi., 31, is rendered by the A. V., ‘“‘ Remove the diadem, and 
take off the crown: this shall not be the same: exalt him that is low, and abase 
him that is high.”” The R. V. substitutes “mitre” for “ diadem,”’ “‘be no more 
the same’’ for “not be the same,” “exalt that’ for “exalt him,” and ‘abase 
that” for “‘abase him.”” The R. V. gives in the margin ‘‘I will remove,”’ etc., for 
** Remove,” etc., and “‘ Heb., not this’’ for “‘no more the same.” The American 
Revisers do not object to the R. V. 

The Massoretic text gives three infinitive constructs, “"~D7, OWI, and 
Spy, and one infinitive absolute FZ}. The A. V., R. V., margin of R. V. and 
American Revisers all follow the Versions against the Massoretic text, and point 
these four forms alike as infinitive absolutes. The text renders the infinitive 
absolutes as imperatives, the margin as first person of imperfect; either of which 
is correct if the forms be really infinitive absolutes. There is a clear inconsist- 
ency here between the one infinitive absolute and the three infinitive constructs, 
but the textual principle of consistency requires that we should correct the one 
infinitive absolute after the three infinitive constructs, rather than the reverse. 
Hence Ewald renders : 

“Zu entfernen ist der Kopfbund und wegzunehmen die Krone! das ist nicht 
das! das Niedrige ist zu erhGhen und das Hohe zu erniedrigen ! ” 

There is certainly here no “imperative necessity’ or any ‘‘extreme diffi- 
culty,” to require a departure from the Massoretic text and a following of the 
Versions. Ewald is here stricter in his adherence to conservative critical princi- 
ples than the Revisers. 

Furthermore, we are constrained to inquire why the Revisers did not give the 
‘“‘that’’ of the clause ‘“‘ exalt that which is low”’ in italics, in order to show that 
this word was not in the text, and that it was of the nature of an interpretation. 
The A. V. is more careful here; for although they interpret differently, they give 
their interpretation in italics, and render “‘him that is low” and “‘him that is hihg.”’ 
The same objection may fairly be taken to the rendering “‘ This shall be no more 
the same,” as against the more careful A. V., “‘ this shall not be the same.” ‘No 
more” is an interpretation. The Hebrew gives simply the negative N5, as the 
margin ‘‘ Hebrew, not this.”’ 

The R. V. leaves the A. V. “I will overturn, overturn, overturn it; this 
also shall be no more,” in its inexactness. The margin ‘‘ An overthrow, overthrow, 
overthrow will I make it’ ought to have gone into the text. And the last clause 
ought to have been rendered correctly. FF'7J No PN? DJ cannot be rendered 
“this also shall be no more.’’ The verb is perfect and masculine, and cannot 
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have a feminine subject before it, or be rendered as future. The AN? D3 belongs 
to the previous clause, and 7 NS to the following. This is clear from the dif- 
ference in gender. 

(k) Psalm LXxxvil. is a charming little pentameter, whose movement es- 
capes the Revisers. We shall arrange it correctly, and then arrange it as the 
Revisers translate. It should be arranged 


MT? IAS Mp NT TN? 
Ipy NII 739 [VS yw 
DTN VY FB 7399 79333 
sy 593) 37 VIN 
Ow At eND-Dy-AE) Nw TIN 
TIT WON) WIN WON? NS) 
VT PVIY FIND NW 
ow At O'My INDI 7d’ 
J2 ry 935 OND ON 
This arrangement disregards the accents which separate verses 1 and 2. The 
margin of the Revision is correct here. We also remove y}}j}) from verse 6 to the 
close of verse 5. The Massoretic text reads 3 YO Ss = ‘all my fountains 
are in thee.” But the LXX. xarocxia, and the Vulgate habitatio imply a different 
pointing, YO = “dwellers in thee,” a construct of participle ry to dwell. 
Accordingly, we translate : 
‘* His foundation in the holy mountains Jahveh is loving ; 
The gates of Zion more than all the tabernacles of Jacob. 
Glorious things are being spoken in thee, city of God. 
I mention Rahab and Babylon as belonging to them that know me; 
Behold Philistia and Tyre with Ethiopia, this one was born there,— 
Yea, as belonging to Zion, it is said, One and another was born in her. 
And He himself establishes her—the Most High, Jahveh, 
He counts, in writing up the people, This one was born there, 
And singing as well as dancing are all who dwell in thee.” 


The Revisers arrange the Psalm: 


yap wo 

ys" yer AT IAN 

apy’ n3wD 739 

J2 7359 77253 

DTN Vy 

sy 595) SN WVOIN 
wra-Dy Ws) nw) AIA 

a) i 

13-71? LON) WON WON? P39) 
POY 77921" NT 
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DY DNI3 ADD? 77 
py mt 

on one" 

J2 YD 95 

Any one can see that there is no poetry here. 

The Revisers seem capricious in their treatment of Hebrew Poetry for (1) 
their arrangement of the parallel lines is not in accord with the laws of Hebrew 
Poetry, (2) they neglect the poetry of the prophets altogether, (3) they make the 
Old Testament discordant with the New Testament, for the Revisers of the New 
Testament Version give the parallelisms of the poetic extracts from the proph- 
ets, and at times differ from the Old Testament Company in the parallelisms, 
that both have given, e. g., Heb. 111.,9; Mark x11., 36; Acts 11, 17. 

We have given a sufficient number of examples to show that the attitude of 
the Revised Version to the Textual criticism of the Old Testament is an incon- 
sistent and untenable one. The Revisers appear not to have followed the well 
established rules of Textual criticism. They have neglected to build on a correct 
Hebrew text; they have not sought a correct Massoretic text; they have departed 
from the current Massoretic text in a few cases, but with caprice, making depart- 
ures that were not necessary, according to their own restrictions, and which are 
not sustained by the laws of Textual criticism, and yet declining to make changes 
which the rules of Textual criticism imperatively demand. The Textual criticism 
of the Old Testament is in its infancy. It is desirable that the defects of the 
Revised Version, in this respect, should arouse Hebrew scholars and the general 
Christian public to a realization of what needs to be done, and to an earnest 
resolve and an enthusiastic endeavor to accomplish the work. <A Christian Bible- 
loving people will never be satisfied with a version which does not rest upon a 
thoroughly revised and carefully sifted Hebrew text. 




















SIPPARA, 
By Rev. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D. D., LL. D., 
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Sippara is known in Scripture as Sepharvaim. We are told that it was one of 
those cities whose inhabitants, with those of Cuthah (supposed to be Tel Ibra- 
him), Avva (or Ivvah, locality unknown), and Hamath, were carried to Samaria 
to replace the children of Israel carried captive in the reign of Hoshea (2 Kgs. 
xvil., 24). The Sepharvites, we are told, burned their sons in worship of their 
gods Adrammelech and Anammelech (2 Kgs. xvi1., 31). The Rab-shakeh of King 
Sennacherib, sent by him to Jerusalem from Lachish, mentions Hamath and Ar- 
pad, and then Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivvah, as cities which could not withstand 
the royal armies (2 Kgs. xviit., 34; Isa. XXXvI., 19, where Hena and Ivvah are 
omitted); and a little later the king sends a letter to Hezekiah in which these 
towns are mentioned in the same order (2 Kgs. xrx., 13; Isa. xxxvu1., 18). 

In the Fragments of Berosus, Sippara is also called Sispara, Sipphara, and 
Pantabibla, the latter name being an obvious but incorrect translation of the 
Semitic name of the city. Of the ten kings before the Flood, he says that five 
(Euseb., Armen. Chron., p. 5, ed. Mai) were from Pantabibla, preceded by two 
from Babylon, and followed by three from Larancha. As quoted in Syncellus 
(p. 89 B) four of these kings were from Pantabibla (so also Syncellus quotes Bero- 
sus from Abydenus, p. 38 B). 

Syncellus (p. 830 A) and Eusebius (Armen. Chron., p. 14, ed. Mai) report Bero- 
sus as saying that before the Flood Kronos commanded Xisuthrus to bury in 
‘Sippara, the city of the Sun” (no longer Pantabibla) the record of all things, 
beginning, middle and end; and further, that after the Flood, when his ship had 
settled on one of the Cordyzan mountains of Armenia, he was bidden by the god 
to dig up these records, which was done when he went south to Babylon. The 
same legend, quoted through Abydenus, is told more briefly elsewhere (Syncellus, 
p. 88 D; Euseb. Armen. Chron., p. 22, ed. Mai), Sippara being also called Heliop- 
olis, or the City of the Sun. 

In Ptolemy (V. 18, 7) the form Sipphara is given, and it is one of the few 
towns of the twenty-two on the Euphrates which are easily recognized. The 
same town is probably designated as Hipparenum in Pliny’s Natural History (VI. 
p. 691, ed. Franz, 1778). He says that in Mesopotamia the city of Hipparenum is 
famous for the learning of the Chaldees, and is near the canal Narraga, and that 
its walls were thrown down by the Persians. He mentions Babylon and Orchce 
{ Warka, Erech), farther south, as the other seats of Chaldean learning. 
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It would be interesting and important, did space permit, to trace the town in 
the later literature of Zosimus, Ammian, the Talmud of Babylon, Abulfeda, 
Benjamin of Tudela, and others. It bore different names, and it is a task of dif- 
ficulty to disentangle these names, and those of the Royal Canal, Nahar-malka, 
at whose exit from the Euphrates it lay. Apparently the name Hipparenum, or 
Harpanya, was transferred to a spot north of the canal, now called Sufeireh, and 
Sippara took the names of Persebora, Firuz-Sabor, Shabor, and Anbar or Ambar. 
Persebora is called by Zosimus the largest city in Assyria, after Ctesiphon, which 
had 600,000 inhabitants. 

In the Talmud, which contains a mine of information about Babylonian 
geography, yet but imperfectly worked, Sippara seems to be mentioned under 
several names. Neubauer, Geog. de Talmud, p. 340, shows that the Talmudic city 
of Nehardaa, was at the junction of the Nahar Malka, or Royal Canal, and the 
Euphrates, and on the south bank of the canal, which he identifies with the 
present Nahr Isa. Nehardaa is the same, he shows, with the Naarda of Ptolemy, 
and the Naharra of the Peutingerian Tables, and also identical with, or close to 
Hipparenum, which was also at the point of departure of the Nahar Malka from 
the Euphrates. Nehardaa was one of the chief places of Babylonia, and one of 
the districts was named after it (Neub., p. 342). This was the most ancient Jew- 
ish community in Babylonia. From Nehardaa the Jews sent their alms to Jeru- 
salem, and here they found a refuge from persecution. 

We now turn to the Assyrian inscriptions to learn what they can tell us about 
this once famous city. Its Akkadian designation was Ud-kib-nun, with the 
determinative sign ki added. In the Semitic Assyrian it is Sippar or Sipar. 
There is no likelihood that the word is derived from a root meaning ‘“‘a book,” 
notwithstanding the Greek translation of Pantabibla. Perhaps the derivation 
given in the four-column syllabary W. A. I., V. 23,1, Reverse (mistake for ob- 
verse) 1. 29, from Zimbir, the meaning of which is not easy to guess, is equally 
incorrect. The existence of two Sippars has long been recognized, a Sippar of 
Anunit, apparently identical with Agane, otherwise read Agade or Akkad, and a 
Sippar of Shamash, the sun-god; and these two have been regarded as two fau- 
bourgs of a single city, separated by a canal, and thus making the city double, 
and accounting for the Hebrew dual Sepharvaim (see Fr. Delitzsch’s Wo lag das 
Paradies? pp. 209-212, for the fullest account of Sippar in cuneiform records). 

Sippara is always mentioned in such a way as to indicate that it was one of 
the oldest and largest cities of Babylonia. 

In W. A. L., II. 13, 1. 26, d, a, grammatical bilingual text, the fortress of Sip- 
par is mentioned, following the mention of the fortresses of Nipur and Babylon 
(cf. Lenorm. Etud. Accad. 7, 3, p. 16; Oppert et Menant, Doc. Jurid. p. 11). This 
text distinctly identifies the Akkadian form Ud-kib-n un with the Semitic Sipar. 
In a bilingual list of towers (ziggurat) in Babylonia, W. A. I., II. 50, 1. 8, Sippar 
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is mentioned, and 1. 9, Agane. These ‘are preceded by Babylon and Nipur. A 
bilingual tablet, W. A. I., II. 48, 1. 55, a, b (Lenormant, Htud. Accad., III. p. 211), 
mentions ‘the star of Sippar,”’ following it by “‘ the star of Nipur,”’ and ‘“‘ the 
star of Babylon,’”’ Other passages could be quoted which indicate equally that 
Sippara, Babylon and Nipur were the chief towns of Akkad. 

Sippara was on the Euphrates river. Indeed the Euphrates is called in a syl- 
labary, W. A. I., V. 22, Rev. 30, 31 (Budge’s Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
p. 7, N.) the River of Sippar. The two lines read: 

Idicnu = Nahar Bartiggar, 

Puranunu = Nahar Sippar, 
or ‘The Idicnu [Sumerian name] is the River Tigris, and the Puranunu 
[Euphrates] is the River of Sippara.”’ Also a clay cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar II. 
W. A. L., V. 34, col. 1,1. 89 (Budge’s Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, p. 22), in 
a description of the building of the quay along the bank of the Euphrates at 
Babylon, calls that river “ the River of Sippara.”’ 

Among the passages which distinguish the Sippar of Shamash from the Sip- 
par of Anunit may be mentioned the Synchronistic Table, W. A. I., IT. 65, 18, 19. 
(Lotz’s Tiglath Pileser, pp. 200, 201; Records of the Past, V. p. 89; Menant’s An- 
nales de V’ Assyrie, p. 51) where we are told that Tiglath Pileser I. (1120-1100 B.C.), 
in the second year of his reign, destroyed jin Upper Akkad the cities of ‘‘ Dur- 
kurigalzu (Akerkiaf), Sippar of Shamash, Sippar of Anunit, Babylon and Upe 
(Opis), great cities, and their fortresses.”” This locates Sippara in the district 
which extends not much south of Babylon, and recognizes the two places of the 
name. Other similar passages could be cited. 

The Sippara of Shamash had a temple to the sun-god called E-babbara 
(otherwise vocalized Bit-parra); while the temple of Anunit at the Sippara 
of Anunit was called E-ulbar (otherwise Bit-ulbar). We have noticed 
above that Berosus is quoted as calling Sippara the city of the Sun. Thus on the 
barrel of Nabonidus from Mugheir, W. A. I., 69, 3, 1. 27, 29, 42 (Oppert, Exped. en 
Mes.,1I., pp. 273-275; Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 257; Lenormant, Berose, pp. 
293-295), we read, ‘‘E-babbara, the temple of Shamash of Sippara, and E- 
ulbar, the temple of Anunit of Sippar.”” The temple E-ulbar, built or 
repaired by the ancient king Sagaraktiyas, is said, ib., col. 2, 1. 29, to have been 
in Agane, and, col. 3, 1. 28, to have been the temple of Anunit of Sippara. The 
identity of Agane with Sippara of Anunit is further indicated by W. A. I., IV. 
59, 3, 1.54, where Anunit is mentioned as the goddess of Agane; and W. A. I., 
III. 48, 1,1. 19, where E-ulbar is mentioned in close connection with Agane 
(ib., 1. 28). Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 96, mentions a ‘“‘ Nahar Agane,” Canal of 
Agane, which he supposes to flow between the Sippara of Shamash and the 
Sippara of Anunit, but I fail to find the text which confirms it. 

Sippara appears finally in the history of the capture of Babylon from Nabon- 
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idus by Cyrus. In all his memorial inscriptions Nabonidus records his repairs of 
the temples in Sippara of Shamash and Sippara of Anunit, describing his search for 
the old foundations and memorial tablets of Sagaragtiburyas, and Naramsin, son 
of Sargon I., 3200 before, W. A. I., V. 64, col. 2. The tablet which gives the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus. Transs. Soc. Bib. Arch., VII. p. 158, says that on the 
fifth of Nisan the mother of Nabonidus ‘‘ who dwelt in the fortress and camp on 
the Euphrates river above Sippara, died.”” Eight years later Sippara was cap- 
tured by Cyrus ‘‘ without fighting.”” This passage clearly indicates that Sippara 
was on the Euphrates. Agane is mentioned also by Cyrus in his cylinder, W.A.1., 
VY. 35, 31, as one of the places where he restored the shrines of the gods. 

From these, and other passages which might be cited, but which add little 
geographically, we would safely gather that Sippara was on the Euphrates river, 
above Babylon, near the north line of Akkad, that it was one of the very oldest 
and largest cities of Akkad, the seat of the earliest great conqueror Sargon, and 
that it continued down to the time of Cyrus to be a city of the greatest import- 
ance. 

This place Mr. Rassam claims to have discovered at Abu Habba, a ruin a little 
to the left of the caravan road from Baghdad to Babylon and Hillah. He has car- 
ried on extensive excavations there, and found a great number of tablets bearing 
date at Sippar of Shamash. A large stone tablet also found there describes the 
repair of the temple of Shamash of Sippara. It has generally been admitted, 
since the discovery of these remains, that Abu Habba must be the site of Sippara. 

I visited Abu Habba twice, while with the Wolfe expedition to Babylonia. 
It was the first tel I visited after reaching the country, and my time was limited, 
and my results unsatisfactory. After visiting Southern Chaldea, on my return 
to Baghdad, I paid it a second visit, for the purpose of discovering if it could be 
made to agree with the description given of Sippara in the monuments. It is a 
large and very important ruin, though scarcely of the first class. The walls are 
nearly square, perhaps seven hundred yards long, and the enclosure is divided 
into three principal parts by two cross walls which are not parallel to the northern 
and southern walls. Of these included sections only the middle, shaped nearly like 
the letter V.is occupied by ruins. The explorations made by order of Mr. Rassam 
are very extensive, having opened scores of rooms, but they are chiefly about the 
south-west corner, and large spaces are undug. The deepest excavation is about 
a large, square tower, but nothing was found there. The men who conducted the 
excavations for Mr. Rassam showed us all about, and pointed out the place where 
was found the stone with pictures of ‘‘ Noah and his three sons ” (the Sun-god of 
Sippara), and assured us that they kneW, by the indications of ashes, where fur- 
ther tablets could be found by a day or two’s digging. I looked especially to see 
if there was any thing to correspond to the “ double city ’’ which Sippara has been 
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supposed to be, but there is nothing duplex about it. It is a single faubourg in the 
enclosing walls, with no marked depression, or canal course dividing it. It has 
been supposed that the ed-Deir, distant about five miles, might be the Sippara 
Anunit, or Agane, while Abu Habba is the Sippara of Shamash; but ed-Deir, 
which I did not visit, was described to me as an unimportant ruin. where digging 
has failed to discover any thing. Another thing which troubled me about making 
any identification was the fact that Abu Habba is not on the Euphrates, but is 
some seven miles distant, or nearly a third of the distance which separates the 
Euphrates from the Tigris. It has been suggested that perhaps the Euphrates 
used to run near Abu Habba: but this is very improbable. There is, south-west 
from Abu Habba, along the east bend of the Euphrates, a long hill of conglomer- 
ate stone, sixty feet high, which would prevent the Euphrates from taking a 
detour so far to the east as Abu Habba. We may safely conclude that Abu Hab- 
ba never was on the river, and never could have given its name to the Euphrates. 
That it was the Sippara of Shamash seems, however, to be beyond question, judg- 
ing from the tablets. so dated, found there, and the stone tablet of the Sun-god, 
W. Ask, ¥..00; Gt. 

It was in view of the difficulties that I have indicated that I determined, on 
my way from Baghdad to the sea-coast, by the route of the Euphrates and the 
Syrian Desert, to visit the ruin of Sufeirah, where, before Mr. Rassam’s excava- 
tions at Abu Habba, Sippara had been generally located (Oppert, Exp. Scient., I. 
271: Menant, Bab. et Chald., p. 96; Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Par., p. 212: T. G. 
Pinehes. Transs. Soc. Bib. Arch. VII. p. 173) as late as 1880. Sufeirah is situated 
just north of the Nahr Sakhlawieh, which is a chief canal, or river, and is about 
four-or five miles from its point of outflow from the Euphrates. I went com- 
pletely over it, and found it a low, unimpressive mound, about 250 yards wide, 
over which there were scattered much less than the usual quantity of bricks and 
slag. It had no salient elevations or gullies that would make a photograph. I 
was very much disappointed about it. 

Fortunately we were detained in the Arab mud village Sakhlawieh by the rain, 
and ealled on the Mudir. Asking him about ruins in the vicinity, he mentioned 
one called Anbar, which he said was larger than Sufeirah. Not expecting very 
much. but anxious not to let any chance escape, I walked three miles down the 
river that night, and again the next morning, to make a more careful examination. 
I found it not only much larger than Sufeirah, but larger even than Abu Habba, 
and of a size to compare with those capital ruins of Warka and Niffer. It is a 
double city, and the principal, or, apparently, older city, is surrounded by walls 
from thirty to fifty feet high, and with the city nearly on a level with these walls. 
To the east of this city and its wall, is another city on a lower level, separated 
from the first by what seems to have been a canal, or moat. The wall, or bank, 
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on the east side is not continuously clear, but on the west side it isa marked feat- 
ure. The chief, west city is of irregular height and construction, and there are in 
it two large courts, on a much lower level than the rest, of irregular shape, and 
surrounded by high banks, as if they were the courts of ancient palaces or 
temples that surrounded them. These courts are now used as wheat fields, and, 
gathering the rains of the banks around them, do not require irrigation. Over 
large spaces this western city is covered thick with fragments of bricks, with con- 
siderable pottery and glass, but I saw no inscribed brick, and I doubt not these 
fragments belonged to a period of Parthian or Abbassid domination. On the east 
side of the old city, and on the vertical sides of what looked like a gate, I saw a floor 
of brick laid in mortar above and belowit. The eastern city is large, but on a lower 
level. As its eastern extremity was a space about two hundred yards square, sur- 
rounded by walls of sun-dried bricks, and with a building projecting into the en- 
closure from the western side. A large bay runs in on the north side, I think 
between the two cities, almost surrounded by walls. The two cities can hardly be 
less than a mile long. On the south side is a little Arab village, and on the west 
a dilapidated ziarrat, or Moslem holy place. There is no marked ziggurat, or 
tower, as at Hammam, or Akerkuf, although some elevations suggest one. The 
faces are nearly to the cardinal points. There were a number of little outlying 
tels to the south and south-west. Anbar is but about a mile from the present bed 
of the Euphrates. 

I was extremely surprised and much delighted to find this enormous mound 
in a place where it had attracted so little attention from previous travelers that it 
was not on the large Kiepert’s map of Turkey, of 1884, which was our constant 
guide. In about this location a mound, apparently not important, is mentioned 
under the name of “Tell Akar,’’ in Kiepert’s map Ruinenfelder, etc. I was con- 
vinced, on seeing it, that this must be the original and larger Sippara, the dual 
Sepharvaim of Scripture, as no other Babylonian city could have been large 
enough to compete with it. Allowing, if we must, Abu Habba to be the Sippara 
of Shamash, I am inclined to put Sippara of Anunit, the old capital of Sargon, 
and the seat of the antediluvian kings, at Anbar. It fulfills the conditions, being 
the only great city north of Babylon on the Euphrates, and situated on the Sakh- 
lawieh, which is very likely to be the Nahr Agane, and is certainly the Nahar 
Malka on which the great cities were located which occupied the site of Sippara 
and supplanted its name in the period from the historians of Alexander’s cam- 
paigns to Benjamin of Tudela and Abulfeda. I regret that space will not allow 
me to develop this most interesting portion of the subject, showing how the name 
of Anbar, which is retained from Arabic writers on the maps down to the early 
part of this century, and is familiar in the middle ages; and, in the Talmud, the 
names of Nehardaa, and Shabor (the latter possibly a relic of Sippara, possibly con- 
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nected rather either with the name of king Sapor, or with Persebora, another earlier 
name for this place which Zosimus says to have been the largest city but one in 
Babylonia) have been applied to the old Sippara. Under various slight disguises 
the name Nehardaa is known to Josephus, Ptolemy, Stephanus Byz., and the Peu- 
tingerian Tables, as well as to the Talmud. I take room only to quote Abulfeda, 
who says that the Isa Canal (formerly the Nahar Malka, now the Sakhlawieh) 
passed by El Ambara, under the bridge Dahama, in the territory of Feluja; that 
Anbar, or Ambara, is a day’s journey from Baghdad (a long one); and that here the 
first of the Abbasid Khalifs, the blood-thirsty Abdul Abbas Sefah, settled; but 
that it was a very old city, built long before by Nebuchadnezzar, who was the first 
to dig the Nahar Malka, and who settled the nomad Arabs here as tillers of the 
soil. j 

A single other point will close this discussion. A little fragment of a tablet 
in my possession, to whose character Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, kindly 
called my attention, is ‘only about an inch square, but it contains complete the 
four lines—all there were in that section, of the Sumerian column of a bilingual 
inscription which has an important bearing on this subject. These lines are thus 
read by Mr. Pinches: 

1) Sipar DS. 

2) Sipar edina D.S. 
3) Sipar uldua D.S. 
4) Sipar utu D.S. 

This geographical tablet gives a clear indication that there were not one, or 
two, but four cities or districts called Sippara. By the first we may understand 
is meant the chief or original Sippara, while the last is the Sippara of Shamash, 
utu being the Sumerian form of Shamash. The second and third forms are new, 
although Sipar ulla D. 8S. is found W. A. I., IV. 38,1, 1.22b. The second 
Sipar edina, or Sipar of Eden, or of the plain, deserves special attention, 
which I cannot give it now. I only call attention to the fact that this is, so far 
as I know, the first inscription discovered in which Eden occurs as the designa- 
tion of a geographical region, and so it is very important as confirming Delitzsch’s 
argument in his Wo lag das Paradies? As no Sippara of Anunit is distinctively 
mentioned, it is safe to infer that it is this chief and old Sippara that is meant by 


( 
( 
( 
( 


the first line where the simple name occurs with the determinative sign only. 

It is my conclusion that, while the Sippara of Shamash has been discovered 
by Mr. Rassam at Abu Habba, the original Sippara, that known as Sippara of 
Anunit, the Sippara of ‘the most ancient Sargon I., who was exposed in his in- 
fancy like Moses in the bulrushes, the Sippara of [Xisuthrus, the city captured 
by Cyrus ‘* without fighting,” the seat of a famous Jewish school, after Ctesiphon 
the largest city of the times of the Arsacide, the Sassanid and the Khalifs, is 
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now to be found south of the point of the effluence of the Sakhlawieh from the 
Euphrates in the mound which I have discovered still bears its medizval name 
of Anbar, and which is one of the very largest tels in the valley of the two rivers.. 
It is much to be desired that this mound, never yet touched by the spade of the ex- 
cavator, might be investigated by American scholars, and the literary treasures 


buried in this old Pantabibla, whose fame as a city of books is carried by tradition 
to a period before the Flood, might be recovered for our study. 

It may be proper to add here that for much politeness and many favors, while 
making explorations in the East, I am indebted to Hemdi. Bey, who has charge of 
the Constantinople Museum of Antiquities, and to the Turkish governors of 
provinces, cities and villages, who never failed to give all the assistance I desired. 
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FOUND AT ABOO-HABBA. V. Rawl. 62, No. 1. 


Transliterated and translated by JAMES A. CRAIG and ROBERT F. HARPER, Leipzig. 





I. TRANSLITERATION. 
(m ilu) ASar-ban-apal Sarru rabd Sarru dan-nu Sar ki§Sati Sar (matu) ASStir Sar 
kib-rat irbit-ti 
Sar Sarrani rubd la Sa-na-an Sa ina a-mat ilani ti-ik-lé-Su ul-tu tam-tim é-lit 
a-di tam-tim Sap-lit i-bé-lu-ma gi-mir ma-lik a-Sak-ni8 $é-pu-uS-Su ; 
apal (m ilu) ASdr-ah-iddin-na Sarru raba Sarru dan-nu Sar kisSati Sar (matu) 
A&Sdr Sakkanaku Babili (ki) 
Sar (mAtu) Sumér u Akkadi mu-8é-8ib Babili (ki) é-pés ft-sag-ila 
mu-ud-di8 68-ré-é-ti kul-lat ma-ha-zé Sa ina ki-rib-Si-na iS-tak-kan si-ma-ti 
ii sat-tuk-ké-Si-na bat-lu-tu a-ki-nu; bin-bin (m ilu) Sin-ahé-érba Sarru rabé 
Xarru dan-nu Sar kisSati Sar (matu) AXSdr a-na-ku-ma. Ina palé-é-a bélu rabit 
(ilu) Marduk ina ré-Sa-a-ti 
a-na Babili (ki) i-ru-um-ma ina Bi-sag-ila Sa da-ra-ti Su-bat-su ir-mé 
sat-tuk-ké B-sag-ila u ilani Babili (ki) @-kin ki-tin(ain(2))-nu-tu Babili (k 


ak-sur a&-Su dan-nu a-na énSu la ha-ba-li. (m ilu) Samas-Sum-ukin ah 


i) 

ai 
ta-li-mi 

a-na Sarru-a-ut Babili (ki) ap-kid U Si-pir B-sag-ila la ka-ta-a 

t-Sak-lil ina kaspi hurasi ni-sik-ti abné fi-sag-ila az-nun-ma 

ki-ma Si-tir bu-ru-mu u-nam-mir fi-ku-a ti 8a &8-ré-6-ti ka-li-di-na 

hi-bil-ta-Si-na f-Sal-lim é-li kul-lat ma-ha-zé t-Sat-ri-si an dul-lum/(?). 

Ina G-mé-ku-ma B-babbar-ra Xa ki-rib Sippar (ki) bit (ilu) Sama’ béli rabé 
béli-ia Sa la-ba-ri8 

il-lik-u-ma i-ku-pu in-nab-tu a$-ra-ti-Su as-té-, ina Si-pir (ilu) [Libitti(®] 

é8-8i8 a-8é-pis-ma ki-ma Sadi-i ré-é-Si-i-Su ul-li a-na Sat-ti........ 

dinu raba iléni bélu rab béli-ia ép-Sé-ti-ia dam-ka-a-ti ha-di8 lip-[pa-lis-ma] 

a-na ia-a-Si (m ilu) ASar-ban-apal Sar (matu) A&Sdr rubdi pa-lih-su balat ti-mé 
rakaté é-bé-é lit-[tu-ti] 

tu-ub séri u hu-ud lib-bi li-Sim Si-ma-ti u Sa (m ilu) Samas-Sum-[ukin] 

Sar Babili (ki) ahi ta-lim-ia &-mé-Su 1é-ri-ku lis-bi bu-’-a-ri. Ma-[ti-ma] 

ina ah-rat G-mé ruba ar-ku-@ Sa ina G-mé palé-Su Si-pir Su-a-ti in-na-hu-ma 

an-hu-us-su lu-ud-dis Su-mi it-ti Sumi-Su is-tur mu-Sar-a-a ]é-mur-ma 

Samni lip-Sa-u8 (imméru) nika lik-ki it-ti mu-Sar-é-Su 1is-kun ik-ri-bi-[Su] 

(ilu) Sama i-Sim-mé Sa Su-mi Sat-ru & Sum ta-lim-ia ina Si-pir ni-kil-ti 


i-pa-aS-Si-tu Su-mi it-ti Sumi-Su la i-Sat-ta-ru mu-Sar-t-a 
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i-ab-ba-tu-ma it-ti mu-Sar-é-Su la i-Sak-ka-nu (ilu) Sama’ bél é-la-ti u Sap-la-ti 





ag-gi-i8 lik-kil-mé-Su-ma Sumi-%u zéri-Su ina malati li-hal-lik 







II. TRANSLATION. 








Agurbanipal, the great king, the powerful king, the king universal, the king 
of Assyria, the king of the four quarters of the world, 





2. the king of kings, the prince without an equal, who, by order of the gods, 


a 





from the upper sea 





3. to the lower sea ruled and brought under his subjection all princes; 





4. the son of Esarhaddon, the great king, the powerful king, the king universal, 





the king of Assyria, the mayor of Babylon, 





5. the king of Sumeria and Akkadia, who caused Babylon to be inhabited, who 
A 
built Esagila, 


6. who repaired the temples of all cities, who adorned their interior, 





















7. and established their discontinued sacrifices ; the grand-son of Sennacherib, 
the great king, 
8. the powerful king, the king universal, the king of Assyria,am I. During my 
reign, the great lord Marduk, with rejoicing, 
9. entered Babylon, and, in fsagila, he established his dwelling forever. 
10. The sacrifices of Hsagila and of the gods of Babylon I established, the priest- 
hood of Babylon ; 
11. I strengthened, so as not to injure either powerful or weak. Sama3-sum-ukin, 
my real-brother, 
12. I appointed to the sovereignty of Babylon, and the work of Esagila, which 
was incomplete, 
13. I finished. With silver, gold and precious stones, I decorated Esagila, 
14. and like the variegated heavens, I caused it to shine. Bkua and all the other 
temples,— 
15. their damages I restored, over the whole city I spread out my (protecting) 
shadow (?). 
16. In those days, B-babbar-ra, which is in Sippar, the temple of Sama, the great 
lord, my lord, 
17. which had become old, had fallen in, and was destroyed, its sanctuaries | 


sought out, with the work of the [Brick-god] 


18. I caused to be built anew, and, like a mountain. I raised high its spires [....] 


19. May the great judge of the gods, the great lord, my lord, look with joy upon 


my good worl k s 


20. To me, ASurbanipal, the king of Assyria, the prince, his worshiper, a long 
life, abundance ffspring, 
21. health of body an f heart. may he determine as my lot And as for 


Samas-Sum-uki 











29 


ae 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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the king of Babylon, my real-brother, may his days be long, and may he be 


satisfied with glory. 

In the future, may the later prince, in whose reign this work shall fall into 
ruin, 

repair its ruins, my name with his name may he write, my inscription may he 
see, and 

with oil may he cleanse (it), a sacrifice may he offer, with his inscription may 
he place (it), his prayer 

shall Sama’ hear. Whosoever my name so-written and the name of my real- 
brother in a work of deceit (7. e., treacherously, deceitfully) 

obliterates, my name with his name does not write, my inscription 

destroys, and with his inscription does not place it, may Samak, the god of the 
upper and lower regions, 

in wrath look upon him, and from the face of the earth blot out his name and 


his seed. 














ADVANTAGES OF A SLIGHT KNOWLEDGE OF HEBREW. 


By FREDERIC GARDINER, D. D., 


Professor in Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 


The importance to every student of theology of a thorough knowledge of the 
original language of the Old Testament is so evident as to require little argument. 
It is not so generally realized that even the slight knowledge of Hebrew acquired 
in the ordinary routine of our divinity schools is of great value. Men who lay 
aside their Semitic studies as soon as they enter upon the practical duties of life 
are apt to think the time they have spent upon them has been almost or wholly 





wasted. Is this true ? 

It is to be remembered that the whole Bible, the New Testament as well as 
the Old, was written by men trained in Semitic habits of thought and modes of 
expression. Any thing which enables us to better understand those habits and 
forms of expression must therefore necessarily be of value to the student of 
Scripture. We believe that even a slight study of Hebrew, or of any other Semitic 
language, will fix in the mind, in a way never to be forgotten, some important 
knowledge of this kind which cannot be so well acquired in any other way. 

Almost the first lesson learned by the tyro in Hebrew is that the language was 
originally written only in eonsonants. Except the meager indications of the 
“* matres lectionis,’’ the vowels have been subsequently supplied. Of course these 
vowels are not arbitrary; they constantly determine the grammatical forms and 
frequently seriously affect the sense. Still they are secondary ; the radicals are all 
consonants. It is not so in our Western languages; what may be learned at the 
start from this difference ? Is it not that to the Semite the root-idea of his words, 
as expressed by their radicals, had a greater relative importance than with us ? 
He cared relatively less than we about its modifications and shades of meaning ; 
his main point was in the fundamental idea. 

After mastering the alphabet, the learner will very soon attack the para- 
digm of the verb. The first thing that will strike him here, so at variance with 
every thing to which he has been accustomed in the Indo-European languages, is 
the starting-point. It is no longer the Infinitive, nor the first person of the Pres- 
ent; but the third person of the Narrative tense. This not merely carries us back 
to the dim beginnings of the growth of language; it shows us what the Hebrews 
must have been always accustomed to look upon as the starting-point in all they 
had to say.—narrative, or in other words, facts. The history of what had occur- 
red before them was the foundation on which they rested. And the recognition 
of this, which may be called the historical habit of mind, is a most important 


factor in understanding the Scripture writers. Is a divine law to be given re- 




















we 
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quiring the heart’s obedience of the people to its Author? It starts with the 
story of the creation of all things by Him. Is the Evangelist to show that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the promised and expected Messiah? He begins with His gene- 
alogy. Are apostles to proclaim to a lost world salvation through Christ? They 
set out from the historic fact of His resurrection. 

The next peculiarity of the verb which is very surprising and perhaps per- 
plexing to one who has been hitherto occupied with the study of the classic 
tongues is the poverty of the Semitic languages in tense-distinctions. Evidently to 
the Semites of old, as to the Semitic races now, ideas of time were not prominent, 
and the nicer distinctions, so accurately expressed in Greek, were almost or quite 
unknown. It is true that the New Testament authors wrote in Greek and had 
learned to use its tenses, when they had occasion, with accuracy. Still, their an- 
cestral speech and their sacred books were in a language in which time was a 
matter of secondary importance. They lived much nearer than we to the idea of 
‘the Eternal Now,” to the divine omnipresence in all time as in all space. What 
a flood of light does this fact cast upon a large part of the prophecies, and espe- 
cially upon that New Testament prophecy of the zapovoia which has been so much 
misunderstood. To the Hebrew-born apostles the important point was the thing; 
the time of its manifestation was altogether secondary. In fact, its overshadow- 
ing importance gave it the effect of nearness, just as the overhanging cliff, seen 
through the vista of a clear air, makes us tremble as if it were upon us, though 
we may know it to be distant. They thought of it, not in its relation to time, 
but in its relation to the end of all things. 

When the student has learned the Q 41 of the simple verb, with only its com- 
plete and its incomplete tenses, supplemented by its Imperative, Infinitive and 
Participle, he-turns to the other ‘‘ conjugations’’ which answer to our Western 
‘*voices.”” Instead of the two gf the Latin, or the three of the Greek, he 
finds in Hebrew seven, in Syriac eight, and in Arabic no less than thirteen 
forms of the regular verb active and as many of the passive; so that it becomes 
difficult or impossible to express in English, even by periphrasis, the precise force 
of each of this multitude of “ voices.” Here it is at once seen that, although the 
Semitic mind was singularly indifferent to the time idea in its verbs, it was cor- 
respondingly alive to other modifications of the verbal idea. 

Space would fail to speak of all the peculiarities of Semitic grammar which 
throw light upon the modes of thought and expression in writers of Semitic origin. 
Passing allusion only can be made to the juxtaposition of nouns, by which the 
latter is made to qualify the former (often indicated by what is called the con- 
struct state of the former); so that the two together form one complete idea, thus 
largely supplying the place of compound terms, and making good the poverty of 
these languages in adjectives. This throws light upon the use of the Genitive in 
the New Testament, and should have absolutely forbidden such a marginal read- 
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ing in the Revision as “‘ judge of unrighteousness” for ‘“‘ unrighteous judge” in 
Luke xvi., 6. This is as absurd as “hatred of violence’? would be for 
““violent hatred,’ for instance in Ps. xxv., 19. 

In conclusion, a single word may be said of a common Hebrew method of 
comparison which, especially when it passes into the language of the New Testa- 
ment, is often misunderstood. When our Lord says, ‘I thank thee, O Father, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes” (Luke x., 21), we are not to understand that He is thankful 
that they are hidden from any one, but that they are revealed to babes rather than 
to the wise and prudent. So when He said to the seventy, rejoicing in their power 
over evil spirits through his name, “‘In this rejoice not...... but rather rejoice,” 
He does not mean to forbid the lower joy, but only to point them to one infinitely 
greater. Perhaps the passage where inattention to this form of comparison has 
been most productive of misunderstanding is St. Paul’s quotation from Malachi 
(Rom. 1x., 13; Mal. 1., 2) “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” It is 
true that this passage refers not so much to the individuals mentioned, as to their 
descendants; yet even so, it is a comparison: ‘I have loved Jacob more than 
Esau.”’ Familiarity with Hebrew would have prevented any misunderstanding. 

It is not to be supposed that the tyro in Hebrew, especially if he takes little 
interest in its stndy, will distinctly formulate to himself these and many other 
facts which help to the knowledge of the meaning of the Sacred Word. but as 
we all come to have impressions of our acquaintances which guide our conduct 
towards them, though we may never make any philosophical analysis of their 
character; so one can hardly learn even a little of the structure of a Semitic lan- 
guage without, even if it be unconsciously, coming to know what he could hardly 
learn otherwise of the modes of thought and habits of expression of writers of 
the Semitic race. ° > 














MORIAH, 
By EDWARD G. Kine, D. D., 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England. 


In Dr. Cheyne’s note on this word in thé April number of HEBRAICA, he 
seems to assume that the name “ Jehovah-jireh ’’ (Gen. xx11., 14) represents the 
original reading. There is no one point in which the Hebrew text has suffered 
more change than in the names for God. I have given several examples of this in 
my Hebrew Words and Synonyms, Part I. The Names of God. Perhaps one example 
may suffice for the present purpose. 

In Ps. crv., 16, the present Hebrew text has ‘\3) jF‘/7! YY “The trees of 
Jehovah are full of sap... "% We may, I think, prove beyond a doubt that the 
original text was 59x YY or SN YY, for the LXX. reads ra féAa rod rediov; i.e., 
the text from which the LXX. translated did not read Rj’, but Sn; for, if we 
turn to Ps. xu, 2, J) JOY S95, Aquila badly translates dc aiddv x. 7. Any 
while Versions V. and VI. give 6 rpézov zediov x. r. A., i. e., the Hebrew Sy was 
translated zediov. If now we turn back to Ps. civ., 16, we may confidently assert 
that the MSS. from which the LXX. translated had (Sy or) 59g ‘YY where now 
we read fT’ "YY. Whether this word ‘Ne were intended for El, god, or for 
oak-trees I do not care to dispute; but that a reviser of the text deliberately 
changed 5X into p\Pq) is evident. This is only one case out of hundreds. 

There is no one point in which the Hebrew text is so little to be trusted as in 
the reading of the names for God. Wholesale changes have taken place even since 
the date of the Septuagint translation. Scholars would do well to attend to the evi- 
dence for this before they base arguments on Elohistic or Jehovistic passages. I 
believe it will be proved that the name ff\jq’ had no place in the original text of 
Genesis ; but that the far older name /} was of frequent occurrence, was known 
to Abraham, and was originally pronounced Ah or Eh, as I have endeavored to 
prove in my Names of God. This name fq’ would naturally be changed by a re- 
viser into F}\jT. 

Let us now turn to the name Moriah. I admit, with Dr. Cheyne, that it may 
very possibly be a form of j}"}}{5, but I should not call it ‘‘a lengthened form” but 
rather a form after the type TIEN, MAI, etc. Thus it would denote 
The Moreh of God, or the high "Moreh. But the word M oreh signifies also a 
teacher. Consequently when Abraham is commanded to go to the land of DT 
(Gen. Xx11., 2) the name may well have suggested to him the fact that “ God is 
teaching.” With this thought in his mind, he answers Isaac’s question by the 
words (verse 8) ‘‘God will provide,” possibly in the very words MIA; and, 
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after his deliverance, he calls the name of the place, not mn but PYTIN TS 5 
i. e., the “ Mountain of God’ has become to him a place ‘‘Shown of God:”’ it is 
henceforth a sacred spot. The writer of Genesis translates this into the language 
of his own day, and paraphrases Abraham's F}*;FNV by FIN VY PPT (verse 14) 
and adds ANY TW WS DVT VIN’ WN; i. €., just as, to Abraham, the 
** Mountain of God ” (=p) had become a consecrated spot “ Shown of God” 
(FP "FIN VW); so, says the writer, ‘ It is said to-day, In the Mount of the Lord a 
man must ‘appear ” before God, for worship). 

Scripture nowhere identifies the Moriah of Abraham with the Moriah of Sol- 
omon (2 Chron. 111., 1). Indeed it is impossible to suppose that they were the 
same. But both were scenes of Revelation, and therefore, like Bethel, spots con- 
secrated for worship. Few scholars will be found to maintain that the language 
spoken by Abraham was the Hebrew of Genesis. If therefore the record con- 
tained in Genesis XXII. be an ancient one, it must be a translation. The name 
for God, used by Abraham, would date back to Akkadian times. This condition 
is not fulfilled by >J}/9’, but it is by FJ’, pronounced Ah or Eh, which is, I believe, 
identical in origin with the name for God (An and Ea) among the Akkadians. 

















A NOTE IN REFERENCE TO THE ‘‘MASSORA AMONG THE 
SYRIANS.” 
By Prorressorn IsAAc H. HA, Pu. D., 


Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 


On page 22 of Heprarca for October, 1885, in Dr. Warfield’s translation of 
the Abbé Martin’s section on the Massora among the Syrians, the spelling of 
Ebediesu is given once as ‘“‘ Aud-Icho;” and a few lines below the spelling 
‘* Audicho”’ is given as representing that which ‘‘ the Nestorians call”? the name 
of “‘ Ebed-Jesu.”’ To those not familiar with the subject, it might seem that the 
Nestorians had a different orthography; which is not the case. The Nestorians 
spell the name in the same way as the other Syrians (vocalizing the waw, however 
as 0); and the‘ Au,” supposing it to be a tolerable French representation, is merely 
a matter of pronunciation, chiefly of the b et h, for which the reasons and procedure 
may be read in Stoddard and Noéldecke. As to the “ch,” that is apparently the 
French method of expressing our ‘‘sh;’’ for the consonant is shin.* As the 
‘ee or ‘iin in both words is unnoticed in the spelling, neither is an adequate 
representation of the Syrian pronunciation; but that alone would call for no 
remark. 

Is it out of order to protest against the representation, in this generation, of 
sade by “ts,” as in “ Bar-Tsalibi,” on page 23 of the same article? To say 
nothing of the general facts on the subject, and the special fact that ‘‘ ts” is the 
perpetuation of a former European misapprehension, which the Europeans them- 
selves are now dropping, it is not possible that Bar Salibi himself or his contem- 
poraries could have so pronounced the name—any more than the modern Arabic- 
or Syriac-speaking peoples do, among whom the name Salibi is still common. We 
are gradually outgrowing some of the early mistakes about Oriental conso- 
nants—among which was the representation of ‘Ain by ng, a sound so difficult 
for the Orientals that they commonly reproduce it in speech as either or nk. It 
is hard to get at the facts in such matters from books alone, even from such an 
admirable statement of them as is to be found in Wright’s Arabic Grammar; 
but it is worth while to try to keep on outgrowing mistakes. 

Dr. Warfield deserves the thanks of the readers of HEBRAICA for his transla- 
tion. It is but fair to say, however, that, as is implied in Dr. Warfield’s foot- 
note on page 13, this article of the Abbé Martin's by no means exhausts the 
subject, nor, so far as I am aware, presents any thing more than a short sketch of 


* The author’s mode of transliteration differs slightly from that which is generally followed 


jn this Journal. 
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facts and inferences more fully presented elsewhere. Also, that the Abbé Mar- 
tin’s general conclusion presented itself as a possibility to Wiseman about sixty 
years ago, as to others since. My own conclusion, from going over the ground 
pretty well, a few years ago, was that the balance of argument favored the exist- 
ence, past if not present, of a Karkaphensian version of at least a portion of the 
Scriptures, and that, so far as could be ascertained or conjectured, it was based 
on the Peshitto. A partial hint of the reasons is all that can be given here. The 
fact is suppressed by Martin that the same MS. which contains the J2cdsas as yal 
1008545 which Rosen and Forshall (not Forschall) translated by ‘‘ secundum 
VERSIONEM Karkaphensem!” (1 take the italics, etc., from HEBRAICA, for 
Rosen and Forshall do not have them, of course)—mentions also several times 
the Peshitto version and the Harklensian version, both of which it calls by the 
name of |Zeaseas in the sense of version. The same phenomenon occurs in 
other manuscripts. At the same time, the manuscript (it is 7183 Rich, 
British Museum) gives other Massoretic matters besides those taken from 
the Karkaphensian, Peshitto, and Harklensian “ versions,” taking them from a 
series of authors and treatises; but it calls none of these latter sources by the 
above name of |Z201Se«%. Moreover, Rosen and Forshall expressly state in a 
foot-note, at their rendering “‘ versionem,”’ that ‘‘ Eodem voce Jacobus Edessenus 
versiones Simplicem et Heracleensem designat, fol. 99. b;’? showing that they had 
considered the matter. The statement of their foot-note, however, needs a little 
explanation: instead of James of Edessa designating the Peshitto and Harklen- 
sian by the same word, it is this MS. that does so, at the place which they cor- 
rectly cite, viz., fol. 99. b.; and the whole MS. is ascribed by its title to James of 
Edessa, though it—original composition, as well as this copy—is probably much 
later than his time. Rosen and Forshall might doubtless have cited Gregory Bar 
Ebraeus for the same use of the term; but their quotations from the latter’s 
‘¢ Treasure of Mysteries” only show that he put the Peshitto, the Harklensian, 
and the Karkaphensian on the same footing as Scripture, by a common designa- 
tion, as if all were versions; while other sources that were not versions have a 
different designation. Rosen and Forshall might have further fortified their 
rendering by citing the title to the Hexaplar, where the same word is used of the 
Septuagint version. So!Assemaini, Wiseman, Rosen and Forshall, and others, 
have a pretty sound basis to stand upon, which the Abbé Martin does not (at 
least in the matter translated by Dr. Warfield) care {to show to his more popular 
readers, although he is well aware of its existence. In this light his capitals and 
exclamation point do not quite suit Saxon frankness. A study of the use of 
{ZoalseSs% in Syriac literature would still further diminish the scarecrow force 
of his exclamation point and capitals; but into this we need not go—at least no 
further than to remark that the “ tradition ” in the word means rather ‘‘delivered ” 
than “‘ handed down,” or than “ received from old time.’”’ In that sense it is much 
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like rapadoore and rapadidwyc; and in several places where, from our English version 
or the Greek, we might expect to find it, it is replaced in the Peshitto-New Testa- 
ment by EASE teaching, doctrine, (teacher’s) commandment. As applied to a 
version, the etymology might make us suppose that the medial step was to indi- 
cate the translation delivered by—e. g., the Seventy; but etymological reminders do 
not outweigh usage in the definition or understanding of a word. 

Just two things more may be mentioned. One is that, if the quotation from 
Assemani had included two more of his lines, it would appear that the above triple 
assemblage of versions, or whatever the common designation of them means, were 
reckoned as occupying a higher plane than the Nestorian copies of the Scriptures. 
These lines read: “‘Demum singulis fere paginis notantur varie lectiones, seu 
punctationes Nestorianorum, hoc est, Chaldeeorum, qui Nestorii labe infecti sunt.” 
The other thing is, that it is hard to explain all the statements and Scripture 
extracts in Wiseman, under the general Karkaphensian subject, as belonging 
merely to the Syriac Massora, to a correctorium whose scope was larger, or even 
to an exegetical work. I may say, also, to show that a short extract may seem to 
be from an exegetical work, and yet be part of a double version, that Syriac MSS. 
exist (one of the sort is in my hands just now) in which two versions of an entire 
composition occupy the same pages; a sentence of one version following a sen- 
tence of the other, all through—much after the fashion of an interlinear transla- 
tion, only it is not interlinear, but in interrupting portions. 

Had we only these Syriac Massora MSS., and not the actual Peshitto and 
Harklensian too (and perhaps we may include the Septuagint also), the Abbé 
Martin’s arguments would inevitably sweep them out of existence along with 
the Karkaphensian. His statement that all the mountains of Europe and Asia 
have been ransacked, and every crack and cranny searched, is hyperbolical, and 
not enough to show that no fragment of a Karkaphensian may yet turn up. The 
European libraries alone have not yet told all their secrets to the ransackers. It 
is better to study the Syrian Massora, and reap its benefits, holding in suspense 
the question of the existence of a Karkaphensian version, than to throw away the 
stimulus which the balance of argument seems now to furnish in the line of pos 
sible discovery. Unless, indeed, we may see another alternative, in the Abbé’s 
conclusions, and begin a general ransacking for MSS. which present hitherto 
unknown Massoras, but which must exist somewhere as the Peshitto, Harklen- 


sian, Septuagint, and other “‘ traditions.” 














ON THE PENITENTIAL PSALM “DE PROFUNDIS.” 
By PROFESSOR PAUL HAupt, PH. D., 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 





In the prospectus for the second volume of HEBRAICA, it was announced 
that I should publish a commentary on the fifteen so-called Songs of Degrees, He- 
brew MOP Vu, i. e., The Songs of the Return! (from the Exile)? Psalms 
CXX.-CxXxxIv. I fear that I shall not, in the near future, find time to complete 
this task, and will therefore content myself, for the present, with offering Psalm 
cxxx.,? heretofore commonly misunderstood, in text and translation. As to the 
commentary, I shall limit myself to some brief preliminary remarks. 

The text of this fervent penitential song is, according to my opinion, to be 


' yestored in the following manner: 
yD Ve 
TT? POP o/poyas * 
IPI AYO *IIN 
NDE “PIN TIT 
© MIAN 
1 Cf. Ezra vii., 9: 4550 moynn. I will note here that my predecessor in the chair of Semitic 
Languages at the Johns Hopkins University, Thomas C. Murray, (whom an untimely death 
called away), in his interesting and suggestive Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms 
(New York: Scribner, 1880), p. 295, adopts the explanation proposed by Agellius, Herder, Hitzig, 
Hengstenberg, Reuss, Kamphausen, and others,—Songs of Feast Journeys, or Pilgrim Songs. Cf. 
also Friedlaender, Zur Erklaerung der Psalmen, Stettin, 1857, p. 16. 

2 This of course can also mean “Songs of the first period after the return from exile.”” Con- 
cerning the plural mdyn, it will be useful to bear in mind that “A Song of the Return from 
Babylon” would be in Hebrew San nmboyn ‘\'w, without the article before moyn. The plural 
to this, *‘ Songs of the Return,’’ can be expressed in three different ways, either nmoyn "Tw or 
mdoyn yw (cf. Hitzig, Psalmen II., 365: “‘den Plural myn wuerde nicht die Stelle Ez. xi., 5, 
sondern nur Plur. auch des Stat. const. rechtfertigen.’’), or finally mdoyn ‘"w. In the same 
way in Ethiopic there occurs as plural to beta krestiyan church either abyata kresti- 
yan or abyata krestiyanat‘or beta krestiyanat. See Dillmann’s Grammar, p. 365; 
Muller-Robertson, Outlines of Hebrew Syntax, 2d ed., Glasgow, 1883, § 77; Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
Hebrew Grammar, § 108, 3. moynn Ww, with the article before the nomen rectum, can only 
mean, like mdbynn “yw, “the songs of the return,” and is therefore out of place as the super- 
scription of a single Psalm. 

3 Luther once termed this Psalm, along with Psalms xxxii., li., and exliii., as Psalmi Paulini; 
see Moll, Der Psalter, theologisch-homiletisch bearbeitet. Part II. Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1871, p. 185. 
Also A. Tholuck, in his Uebersetzung und Auslegung der Psalmen, 2d ed., Gotha, 1878, p. 704, says, 
“the Psalmist here promulgates the true evangelical doctrine of the New Testament; teaching, 
according to Exod. ii.,6and 7, that the enduring existence and prosperity of ,sinful people is 
only possible through divine forgiveness.” 

4 Cf. Ps. Ixix., 3: Dn poyn3 ‘P83 I am come into deep waters; Ps. Ixix., 15: ‘Iv mx) : 
sha) pry) let me be delivered from them that hate me and out of the deep waters; Isa. li., 10: 
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PWN MY OX 7 
: Wy 1D JIN 
AMIDA WY-D 
NUN [YD 


mn ony ° 
wD AMD wat 
IND wd ADMIT 

932 ODUD 


“p32? ona © 
mitt->x Sea Sn? 
Sonn mMn-oyY-D 
may wy AI 


D'—"pryrd the depths of the sea; Ezek. xxvii. 34: 7209 DI“ poyna opi ASW) ny 
15D) y2n3 yonp-ba) now art thou broken (Jonah i., 4; 1 Kgs. xxii., 48) from the seas, in the 
depths of the waters thy merchandise and all thy company in the midst of thee are fallen. 

5If I could find the time to carry out a long entertained plan of publishing a Hebrew Chres- 
tomathy, I should but partly vocalize all the texts, and arrange the words in the Glossary 
according to the stems. That the latter system gives the beginner too much difficulty, is an 
erroneous supposition. The student who can look up a verbal form like 08 under WW), will, I 
presume, also be able to find out the stem of nouns like na, ete. For more complicated cases 
an Analytical Index could be added. As to the vocalization of the texts, I consider it superfluous 
to point words like ome, “7oN8"), ys, etc., throughout. An entirely unpunctuated text, on the 
other hand, like the Liber Genesis sine punctis exscriptus cur. Muehlau and Kautzsch (ed, altera, 
Lipsiae, 1885, is hard to employ for educational purposes. Certain difficult words should, by all 
means, be pointed. But then, above all, a critical text, with emendations of the corrupt passages, 
should be established. The more this departs from the Massoretic text, the better for practical 
linguistic training. Ps. cxxii., 3, 5,e. g., 1 should write, Ny ab-m nw Vy WI3Nn pow 
42) MNDD 13w Dv :OwW> NYA WvAw DrvAY Oy Mow °D IH ONIWw. And Ezraiii., 
3: a mdby voy Sy omdoy AN 82° INIID-Dy Mate wD MINA Oy WORN 
It stands to reason that the first extracts must be vocalized throughout; but the points 
should gradually become more scarce. This is the only way to really learn Hebrew. “In order 
that I may not be misunderstood,” says Lagarde (Symmicta., IT., 23), “I will add that it is no proof 
of an acquaintance with Hebrew to have attended, or for that matter to have given, lectures on 
the Old Testament.” Cf. also Mittheilungen von Paul de Lagarde, Goettingen, 1884, p. 164, and 





Hitzig, Psalmen. I., p. iv. P 

6 Cf.2 Chron. vi., 40: :mIM DYpIT Ndand Mawp Pam MND Pry x-ray nde Any 
“Now, my God, let, I beseech thee, thine eyes be open and let thine ears be attent unto the 
prayer that is made in this place.”’ Cf. ibid., vii., 15. 

7Cf. Neh. ix., 17: mmo mx FINN “thou art a God of pardons;” Dan. ix., 9: sw) 
293 TW °D mnbom oonan nbs “To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness, 
though we have rebelled against him.” 

8 Cf. Isa. viii., 17: 19 3p “T look for him;” Prov. xx., 22 7 po min mp “Wait on the 
Lord and he shall save thee.” 

9 Cf. Ps. exi., 9: wy now Mm “He sent redemption unto his people;” Isa. re SPI 
Sxnb n> *A-PR-ON) NT YY MSP “Is my hand shortened at all that it eannot redeem? 


or have I no power to deliver?” 
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ONL“ FID? NT 82 
ymny 95D 
mar-Ox Sx iw On 
Dy) AAD 


This Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sins on Atonement-day, as Rev. Robert 
Weber! has appropriately superscribed the poem, I translate as follows :— 


Out of the depths? I have cried unto thee, Yahweh. 
O Lord! hearken unto my voice; 

Let thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications. 


If thou shouldest keep? iniquities, Yah, 
O Lord! who then shall endure ?— —4 
For with thee is forgiveness 

For the sake of the Religion.® 


1 See Die poetischen Buecher des Alten Testaments uebersetzt und erklaert von Robert Weber, 
evang. reform. Pfarrer. Stuttgart: C. P. Scheitlin, 1853, p. 323. According to Adolf Kamphausen 
(Die Psalmen, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1865, p. 253, reprinted from Bunsen’s Bibelwerk) only verses 7 
and 8 treat of the people of Israel; otherwise, he says, the Psalm appears to be entirely personal. 
Hitzig (Die Psalmen, Vol. Il. Leipzig and Heidelberg, 1865, p. 386), on the other hand, remarks, 
that the Psalmist appears here as interceder for the sins of the people. E. W. Hengstenberg 
(Commentar ueber die Psalmen, Vol. IV., 2d ed. ‘Berlin, 1852, p. 401) is right in saying, ‘‘Out of the 
depths of misfortune the congregation cries unto the Lord, praying that, according to his com- 
passion, he may forgive their sins through which they have been cast into distress.” It is also 
possible that only strophes 1, 3 and 5 were said by the congregation, and strophes 2 and 4 
by the priest. Rosenmueller’s conjecture (Scholia in Vetus Testamentum) that the Psalm was 
first sung at the general penitential day, Ezra ix., 5, cannot be proved. ° 

2 This does not mean “Out of the deep abyss of sin’’ (Geier, Weber), but “sunk in the deep 
waves of distress’’ which have come over us in consequence of our sins. Cf. Ps, lxix., 2 and 3, 
and ibid.,14 and 15. As is well known, Luther begins his beautiful penitential song, which 
closely follows this Psalm: “Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu Dir.” 

3 If thou shouldest keep in memory, that is, cherish against, put to the account of. Accord- 
ing to Ewald (Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, I.,1,3d ed. Goettingen, 1866, p. 373) = if thou dost 
not overlook, condone, forgive. The meaning is nearly the same. 

4 Supply: But thou wilt not deal with us after our ‘sins; nor reward us according to our in- 
iquities; Ps. ciii., 10: Sy Span wennys xy 199 nwyN ROUND >. German: Aber Du 
wirst Gnade fuer Recht ergehn lassen. 

5 Thatis: Wein our sins are unworthy of thy grace, but do forgive us for the sake of the 
true Religion revealed by thee, of which we are the only though unworthy representatives. In 
spite of all our misdeeds, we are still thy people and the sheep of thy pasture. Therefore, de- 
liver us and purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. Help us, O God of our salvation, for 
the glory of thy name. Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is theirGod? Pour out thy 
wrath upon the heathen that have not known thee, and upon the kingdoms that have not called 
But show mercy to us that fear thee, to such as keep thy covenant, and to 







upon thy name. 
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I hope for Yahweh, 

And for his word! hopeth my soul; 

My soul waiteth for the Lord 

More than they that? watch for the morning. 


Ye that watch for the morning !8 

Wait, Israel, for Yahweh! 

For with Yahweh is grace, 

And in abundance? is with him redemption. 


And He will redeem Israel 

From all his iniquities.5 

Wait, therefore, Israel for Yahweh 
From now and for evermore! 


The reading Nf}, with ° instead of } at the end of the second strophe, is 
authenticated by Saint Jerome.’ Graetz, in his critical commentary to the Psalms,’ 
remarks for this passage: “‘ 8") yn is quite incomprehensible, the reading 
being uncertain. Symmachus and Theodotion render it by véuoc or véuo¢g oov,® 
LXX. by ovéuaroc cov,9 probably misread for véu0c. Worthy of note is Jerome’s 


those that remember thy commandments to do them. Ps. lxxix., 13, 9, 10,6; Ps. ciii., 17, 18: 
savy apy ad Uy ow! od enRoN-dy rad Ww ESA YI PRN Py AN 
Ma>don-byn pye-ed swe OaA-de JN Jow OMA TR OT row 94 Jow-N3d 

omwy> T7p2. ot) JI. DW? PRY-DyY TON Awy wp xo” JOw2 Wwe 

1 Cf. Exod. xx.,6: ‘M¥D i dire saad opoed ton Awy PHN TT DIK I, Yahweh, 
thy God ..... will show mercy unto the thousandth generation of them that love me and keep my 
commandments.—According to Ewald, ‘the everlasting word of God through all time, the word 
of salvation and redemption.” 

2 After a night’s vigil. 

3 For the morning glow of his grace, with which a new day breaks after the night of sins. 

4 For many, and even for the greatest distress. 

5 And the sufferings that follow them. Cf. ia, Isa. v., 18, and my remarks in my article 
Wateh-ben-Hazael, p. 3 (HEBRAICA, Vol. I., No. 4). 

6 I should like to call attention here to the useful little book by Wilhelm Nowack (now Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Exegesis in Strassburg), Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fuer die alttesta- 
mentliche Textkritik untersucht, Goettingen, 1875. 

1? Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen nebst Text und Uebersetzung. Von Dr. H. Graetz, Vol. 
IL., p. 651. Breslau: Schottlaender, 1883. 

8 The Syriac Version and the Arabic Version of the NNUW'W5D Psalms, published in the Libanon 
at Quzhayya in 1610, omit these two words entirely. 

9 In the Vulgate: propter legem tuam sustinui te, Domine, The Psalterium juxta Hebraeos 
Hieronymi (e recognitione Pauli de Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1874, p. 136) has: cum terribilis sis; cf. Ps. 
lxxvi., 8: cum terribilis es, et quis stabit adversum te? Heb. : p35 Wp) ANS VN) TS 

10” Evexev Tov évéuatéc cov seems to me simply guessed at by reference to passages like Ps. 
lxxix., 9; xxiii., 3, ete. 
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tradition on this point (Epistola ad Sun{niam] et Fretfelam], No. 78): ‘‘ Pro 
nomine sive lege apud eos (Hebraeos) legitur T’hira, quod....Symmachus et 
Theodotion véxov interpretati sunt...., putantes Thora, propter literarum simili- 
tudinem Jod et Vau, quae tantum magnitudine distinguuntur.” According to 
this, the text contained N°FH, not RY or FAV. 

The D935 DIN. too, seems to have read NF}, erroneously regarding 
it as scriptio plena of the imperfectum apocopatum Niphal from FN; NVA = 
UY = NW. We find there as the translation of our verse: }>4 DYN 
*OAAN 659 12) RMP" for with thee is forgiveness that thou mayest be seen.4 

I read NVH, and consider it a rare synonym of TINY. It seems to be a form 
with prefixed fM from Ny to fear, like jor south, properly the right side, from 
{- The word 8" here must have the same meaning as fJN*) in Ps. x1x., 10: 

TIN) PIS Nox MA Dae TY? Day NAD AT aN 

The Yahweh religion is pure, enduring forever ; 
Yahweh's ordinances are truth and righteous altogether. 
For the use of JN") without the following f{\fq cf. Job tv., 6: 
PITT OF JAPA NID JONI 
Is not thy piety thy ana: thy hope’ the uprightness of thy ways? 

In the third strophe I have changed AMOI to SOM, and transposed 
957%). These emendations are confirmed by the Ancient Versions. 

The LXX. translate: iréuewa ce, xipie, iréucivey 7 yvyxh mov sig Tov Adyov oov' 72- 
TioEv 1 Wuyxh pov eri Tov Kiplov... 

The Vulgate :8 sustinui te, Domine, sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus; sper- 
avit anima mea in Domino, etc. 

The NM: ped Deak: added wasl ‘duato bpm Zp0% 








1 That the choice of the rare word 8$')‘F) is an intended assonance to 77)P law is not excluded. 

2 Hagiographa Chaldaice. Paulus de Lagarde edidit. Lipsiae, 1873, p. 77. 

8 Cf. MY Exod. xxv., 31, for MVP; PT Ps. exxxviii.,6, for YT; AIMK for NIK 
Mich. i., 8. 

4 Cf. also the rendering of the Serta: ivexev tot yvwodivat Z6yov oov, on the strength of 
which Graetz proposes to read 773 pW 1709, or simply pwn 70. 

5 Cf. Olshausen, Lehrbuch der hebraeischen Sprache, Braunschweig, 1861, p. 399; Stade, Lehr- 
buch der hebr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1879, §261a; Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 85,51. If we prefer to vocal- 
ize SYA we must compare forms like WIA, Isa. xli., 19; Lx., 13; YI, etc. (Olshausen, 399), or 
the feminine forms mpn hope, WA strife, Ps. xxxix., 11; mbar perfection, Ps. exix., 96. 

6 In the Massoretic text the } is placed before the following DN. pypn yo" DM as Um- 
breit (Das Buch Hiob, 2d. ed., Heidelberg, 1832, p.34) proposes to read, would destroy the rhythm. 

7 Observe the chiasmus. For the pre-position of the predicate cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 145.1. b. 

8 In the Psalterium juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, on the other hand, we read in accordance with 
the Massoretic text: sustinui dominum, sustinuit anima mea, et verbum ejus expectavi; anima 
mea ad dominum, ete. The 0°3)3 ON has: WD's map WD) AND WV WINS 

TTD RW (ef. Job vi., 1) WD). 

9 For the name of the chief Syriac version of the Bible see Professor Isaac H. Hall’s remarks 


inthe Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XI., No. II., p.CX-XIII (Proceedings at New 
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in Hebrew transcription: ..N" 199 TDD MND? w5I MDD) ND IBD 


So we read also in the four Arabic Versions edited by Paul de Lagarde : 31 


Ay MI) L 
Bb rey JUL, 
tliye sy ba 


Ya rabbi tarajjaitu 
wa-likalimatika rajat nafsi 
nafsi tawakkalat ‘ala-’r-rabbi, ete. 


Ya rabbi rajattuka 
lazimat nafsi némisaka 
nafsi tawakkalat ‘ala-’r-rabbi, ete. 


Irtajaitu bi-r-rabbi 

wa-ntazarat nafsi likalimatihi 
tarajjaitu-’r-rabba, ete. 

Sabartu laka? ya rabbi 

sabarat nafsi fi qaulika 
tawakkalat nafsi ‘ala-’r-rabbi, ete. 








York, October, 1882). Cf. also Friedrich Baethgen, Untersuchungen weber die Psalmen nach der 
Peschita, Kiel, 1878, p. 7, and Noeldeke, Syr. Grammar, § 26, B. 

1 Psalterium Job Proverbia Arabice, Paulus de Lagarde edidit. Goettingen, 1876, [pp. 214/5. 
Noe1 is the Versio Romana of 1614, No. 2 the Parisina (in the Paris Polyglot), No.3 the Quzhay- 
yensis (cf, p. 101, n. 8), No. 4 the Berwensis (Abulfath’s Version, after the Aleppo edition of 1706). 
Cf. Lagarde, Symmicta, II., Goettingen, 1880, p. 10. 

2Sabartu laka I wait for thee (cf. ND*VWS WA), p. 102, n. 8) is modern Arabic, sabarat 
nafsi, on the other hand, is used also in the classical language; cf. X23 | Usa> 
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In Aramaic, the form FA would be MOM or Mom, and to the third 
pers. fem. sing. perf. there is attached sometimes in Syriac a parasitic 9 as a dia- 
critical mark, e. g., #2 J she has killed, for 2 }© qitlath. That the change 
of Somer to #57 has any connection with this fact is difficult to assume. 

The repetition of the “p3? Dw’ in the beginning of the fourth strophe 
has heretofore been commonly misunderstood, since no one perceived that the 
words, with a delicate turn of the figure, are used as accosting the congregation. 
The vocative construction is implied in the following imperative 5x yv” SN, 
which is by no means to be altered to a jussive Sm or Sr. 

Bickell? in his metrical® translation of the Psalms, entirely omits this sig- 
nificant repetition. De Wette+ considers the second 1p? DI Dw merely 
‘* Wiederholung in. Geiste des Stufen-rhythmus;’’ so, too, Olshausen5 says, it has a 
significance only for the outward form of the recitation. Graetz thinks, the repe- 
tition might be intended as an antiphony of the chorus. Hengstenberg remarks : 
The night seems long to the watchers and so to the suffering the night of afflic- 
tion. ‘‘ Schmerzliche Sehnsucht liebt die Wiederholung.’’ According to Delitzsch® 








1 Cf. Noeldeke, Syrische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1880. p. 35. The’ was perhaps added by analogy 
to the second person: Dsj.o, fem. wh}. The w in wo she may also have had some influ- 
ence. Similarly, in the third pers. fem. impf., e. g., wo 2. Duval’s theory (Traite de Gram- 
maire Syriaque par Rubens Duval, Paris, 1881, p. 173) that “‘le youdh quiescent de la troisieme 
personne du feminin sing. vient sans doute d’une ancienne voyelle i, ow qui formait la desi- 
nence de l’imparfait,”’ like the Arabic yaqtulu, taqtulu, seems to me untenable. Ido not 
believe that this 4 was ever pronounced. 

2See Dichtungen der Hebracer, Zum ersten Male nach dem Versmasse des Urtextes [?] ueber- 
setzt von Gustav Bickell. III. Der Psalter, Innsbruck, 1883, p. 250. Bickell renders the passage: 
“Ich hoff? auf Gott, auf Sein Wort | Harrt meine Seele. | Mehr als auf Fruehrot Waechter, | 
Harv’, Israel, Sein!” Cf. also Johann David Michaelis Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments, 
mit Anmerkungen fuer Ungelehrte. Part VI., 2d ed., Goettingen, 1782, p. 206: ‘‘Meine Begierde 
sieht nach dem Herrn aus, | Mehr als einer, der zur Nachtzeit reiset, auf den Morgen wartet. | 
Israel hoffe auf Jehova,’’ etc. In the notes, however, on p. 276, he gives the correct translation: 
“more than they that watch for the morning.’”’ Ernst Meier, Die poetischen Buecher des alten 
Testaments uebersetzt und erlaeutert, Part II., Die Psalmen, Stuttgart, 1850, p. 156, translates: “ [Es 
hofft] meine Seele | Auf den Herrn, | Mehr als Waechter | Auf den Morgen. || Israel, harre,”’ etc. 

3 Bickell is right in assuming, in his translation of our Psalm, strophes of four lines. Ols- 
hausen, in his commentary on the Psalms (Leipzig, 1853), deemed it proper to arrange this psalm 
in four strophes of two verses each. Also Julius Ley (Grundzuege des Rhythmus, des Vers- und 
Strophenbaues in der hebraeischen Poesie, Halle, 1875, p. 148) says that the division of this poem 
into distiches was recognized by the ancient interpreters. His metrical analysis is: first, three 
strophes of two hexameters, then a fourth of one octameter and an octametric hemi-stich=two hexa- 
meters, 

4 Commentar ueber die Psalmen, 5th ed., ed. by Gustav Baur. Heidelberg, 1856, p. 591 below. 

5 Die Psalmen erklaert von Justus Olshausen. Leipzig, 1853, p. 463. On Olshausen compare 
Eberhard Schrader’s Gedaechtnissrede auf Justus Olshausen (Transactions of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences), Berlin, 1883. 

6 Franz Delitzsch, Biblischer Commentar ueber die Psalmen, 4th ed. Leipzig, 1883, p. 806. 
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the repetition gives the impression “des langhin sich dehnenden schmerzlichen 
Wartens.”’ Likewise the Ancient Versions fail to find the point. Jerome 
translates in his Psalterium juxta Hebraeos: anima mea ad dominum a vigi- 
lia matutina! usque ad vigiliam matutinam; Symmachus: a70d éviaxijc¢ zpwi- 
vic éw¢ ou2akice rpwivic; the LXX. even : ad dvAanqe mpwiac Kai wéxpe vixroc, and following 
this the Vulgate: anima mea in Domino a custodia matutina usque ad noctem. 
Rabbi Saadia,? also, says that for the sake of the sense the first ‘‘ morning ’”’ must 
denote the day, the second the night ! 

In the last strophe I have added the final verse of the following Psalm. In 
Psalm CxxxI., which I regard as the fragment of an Epitaph on the first post- 
exilic High-priest Jeshua,’ these words are out of place and without connection 
with what precedes. That Psalm cxxxu. already in the time of the Chronicler 
was placed near CXxx. is shown by 2 Chron. vi., 40-42.4 Accordingly we may 
safely assume that Psalm cxxx1. followed Psalm cxxx. at that time, and there 
is no difficulty in supposing that, even at that early period, the end of Psalm 
CXxXxX. was added to the Fragment Psalm cxxxX1., 1 and 2, in order to give ita 
proper conclusion. 

Further explanatory remarks I reserve for a future article. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


It is only to-day that I was able to look up, in the original, the passage cited 
by Graetz from St. Jerome’s Epistola CVI. ad Sunniam et Fretelam, 278; and I 
found that the remarks omitted by Graetz are the very ones that confirm my con- 
jecture NTH yn? for the sake of the religion. It might be well, therefore, to add 
the entire passage, together with the foot-note in the Paris® edition : 

“78. Centesimo vigesimo nono, Propter legem tuam sustinui te, Domine (Ps. 
CXXIX., 4). Dicitis vos in Graeco invenisse: Propter nomen tuwn, et nos confite- 





1 Vigilia matutina is p37 NIDWE. I take this opportunity of calling attention to Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s essay on Die drei Nachtwachen, No. III. of his Assyriologische Notizen zum Alten Testa- 
ment in Dr. Bezold’s Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung, Vol. II., Part III., July, 1885. 

2 See Ewald, Ueber die arabisch geschriebenen Werke juedischer Sprachgelehrten. Stuttgart, 
1844, p. 70. On Saadia’s translation of the Psalms cf. also Samuel Hirsch Margulies, Saadia Al- 
fayumi’s arabische Psalmenuebersetzung (Leipzig Inaugural-Dissertation). Breslau, 1884. 

3 Hitzig (Die Psalmen, II., 388), to be sure, thinks that Ps. cxxxi. was written about September 
18th, 141 B. C.! In the NNW'wWD superscription of this Psalm we find: pyr 2 pi by VoNn3 
RIV NIND. Cf. Graetz, 1. c., p. 652." 

4 See Carl Ehrt, Abfassungszeit und Abschluss des Psalters zur Pruefung der Frage nach Makka, 
baeerpsalmen. Leipzig, 1869, p. 72; Delitzsch, 1. c., p. 804 below; Riehm in Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, 
2d ed. Vol. IV. Gotha, 1871, p. 330. 

5 Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri Opera Omnia, ed. J. P. Migne, Tom. I., Paris, 1864, col. 
865/6 = pp. 674/5 of Vallarsi’s edition, Tom. prim., Pars prima, editio altera, Venetiis MDCCLXVI. 
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mur plura exemplaria sic reperiri. Sed quia veritati studemus, quid in Hebraeo 
sit, simpliciter debemus dicere. Pro, nomine, sive, lege, apud eos legitur THIRA, 
quod Aquila interpretatus est ¢630v, timorem :1 Symmachus, et Theodotion? véuor, 
id est, legem, putantes THORA, propter litterarum similitudinem Jod, et Vau, quae 
tantum magnitudine distinguuntur. Quinta* Editio, terrorem, interpretata est, 
Sexta,? verbum.”’ PAUL HAUPT. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 24, ’85. 

1 Cf. Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive Veterum Interpretum Graecorum in Totum 
Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta, ed. Fridericus Field, Oxonii: e typographeo Clarendoniano, 
MDCCCLXXV, p. 285: °A. évexev $6Bov bréveva Kbptov.—Sic a2.A0¢ apud Chrysost.—Theodoret. : 
avti Tov ovéuatoc, 6 wév’A. Kai 6 0. $630r Hpufveroav, 6 dé ZS. véuov, Aliter Hieronym. in 
Epist. ad Sun. et Fret. 78: “‘ Dicitis,’’ ete., ete.—Cf. also ibid., p. 287, n.4: Montef. sine auctore 


affert: E’, ézi 660v. 


2 Obstat Theodoretus, qui évexev Tov ¢630v, juxta Aquilam etiam Theodotionem interpreta- 
tum fuisse asserit. Quoad Hebraeam vocem Thira, textus hodiernum habet Thora, 8), quod 
tamen vocabulum, quod cum Aleph scribatur, non He, Lex verti Latine, aut véuoc Graece, non 
debuit. Itaque hallucinationis occasio non ex similitudine } et ’ oritur, quae litterae sola magni- 
tudine differant, sed ex sono postremae litterae & scilicet aut 7 qui fere idem est, et potuit Sym- 
machus et Theodotion in ea voce 8) censere 7} cum & fuisse permutatum; quamquam istud, 
quod Breitingerus animadvertit, WwWn 1709 in Hebraismo insolentius, 


3 Cf. Delitzsch, Psalmen, p, 36. 

















DRIVER ON THE HEBREW TENSES.* 
By ProF. JAMES STRONG, S. T. D., LL. D., 


' Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


After a careful examination of this work, and a protracted comparison in the 
course of my Hebrew reading, I am unable to acquiesce in its conclusions, and I 
beg leave to state briefly, for the consideration of scholars, my reasons for dissent. 

The main position of the book is that the primary and essential distinction 
between the so-called Preter and Future tenses in Hebrew, is that the former 
denotes a fully completed act or condition, and the latter an inceptive or incomplete 
one. This point the author elucidates by a detailed application to the various 
uses and constructions of these forms of the Hebrew verb, including an attempt 
to solve thereby the mystery of the “‘ vav conversive.”” Much of the reasoning is 
very indirect and intricate. I take room to examine only the main point, and 
that in relation chiefly to the use of the so-called ‘‘ Future tense; ”’ which is the 
most difficult and peculiar. I give the author’s doctrine in his own words: “One 
[form] is calculated to describe an action as incipient and so as imperfect; the 
other to describe it as completed and so as perfect’ (p. 6). 

In the first place, I suppose no one will deny that in a very large proportion, 
probably a majority, of instances the so-called ‘“ Future tense” actually does 
denote a future event. It is not an adequate explanation of this fact to say that 
the event is ‘‘ preparing to take place, or developing”’ (p. 24). There are usually 
no signs whatever of its occurrence ; it is not merely or properly incomplete; it is 
not yet even begun, except in the mind of the writer. Surely the fundamental 
import of the form in question cannot be so disguised or varied, in this very com- 
mon use of it, as not to be distinctly recognizable. The attempt to translate the 
verb, in these exceedingly numerous instances, as an incipient act would be pre- 
posterous, and the author accordingly passes over this very important usage with 
a few general and vague remarks (p. 25); not even illustrating it by a single 
example! This seems a notable failure at the very threshold of the discussion. 

Many of the distinctions made by the author in the subsequent portion of his 
disquisition are clear and sound, such as the use of the Future for the Imperative 
(2 23), the uncertain (% 24), the potential or Subjunctive (2 24); but there is nothing 
novel in all this, nor does it at all support his main position. None of these are 
incipient acts, nor in any legitimate sense incomplete; they are simply contingent 
or conceptual. In fact, the use of the tense in question as a proper Imperfect, to 








* A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE TENSES IN THE HEBREW. By S. R. Driver, M. A., Fel- 
low of New College. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1884. 12mo, pp. xviii and 356. Price, $1.95 
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denote an uncompleted act, is quite rare in Hebrew, and the author himself 
adduces but few examples (2 27), nor are they very clear. Most or all of them are 
more readily explainable on the usual theory of the tense. Perhaps I cannot do 
better than to examine these very passages, in order to show the fallacy and 
inadequacy of Mr. Driver’s chief point. 

In Deut. xxxir., 18, 9y/f) is not ‘ Thou begannest to forget the Rock that had 
borne thee,” but is a relative, dependent upon the preceding Preter ( 19"): as the 
Future following with vav conversive shows (MDW); and the whole ‘should be 
rendered thus: “A Rock bore thee, whom thou neglectest; and thou hast forgotten 
God thy former.” In Job u1., 3, j3 TPN DD) is not to be rendered ‘‘ The day 
I was being born in” [sic]; but evidently “as a relative clause, ‘‘ The day on which 
I was born ’’—(dies quo natus fuerim, not nascerer, nor natus fuissem). In Ps. VIL., 
16, Syp’ is not “The pit he is (or was) making,” but again as a relative clause, 
“The pit which he had ae made; for he could not fall into it until it had been 
completed. In Gen. 11., 10, +" ow does not mean “from there it began to 
divide,” nor in XXXVII., 6, does nyaon mean that the other sheaves ‘‘ began to 
move round’’ Joseph’s; but only that the division and the surrounding were ap- 
parent acts, the objects ‘‘ seemed ”’ to do so; like the my or apparent ascent of 
the mist, and the other Futures in 1., 5, 6.* In Num. xx1v.,17, to render INN 
** I see him, but not now,” is a clear contradiction in terms. In Jer. vI.,4, 10)’ is 
not to be rendered ‘*‘ The shadows of evening are beginning to lengthen,” but ‘ ‘will 
(soon) be lengthened.”” In like manner, the instances of an alleged frequentative 
use of the Future (p.32) may more naturally be resolved as acts depending upon 
the will of the parties, and not necessarily repeated. 

I conclude that, while the “‘ Future” in Hebrew evidently denotes a qualified 
or dependent act or condition, it does not contain or represent the form of lim- 
itation selected by Mr. Driver, namely inchoation or incompletion. 


* This last verb may perhaps be explained on the same principle as the above, namely the 
equivalent of the Latin rule that a relative clause requires the Subjunctive (“There was a mist that 
went up’’); to which however, in Hebrew at least, must be added the proviso that it is intended to 
express a subordinate thought, and not a principal or independent fact. In such cases the subject 
properly precedes the verb, because the main emphasis is thrown upon the former, and the 
latter is merely suppletive to the general idea. The relative TWN is suppressed for terseness, 


as in English, ‘‘the money (which) I earned I spent.” 

















THE DIVINE NAMES AS THEY OCCUR IN THE PROPHETS. 
* By BARNARD C. TAYLOR, 


Professor in Crozer Theological Seminary, Upland, Pa. 








In the Book of Isaiah fy)’ occurs, as a separate name, 341 times; JI! 
PNY, 60 times; OTON, 63 times; SN, 14 times; OTON I, 20 times; 
9STIN, 36 times; FTV SIN, 15 times ; ura: 25 times; TT’ occurs, in all, 436 
times; DYSON and SN, 97 times; 997, 51 times. 

In the Book of Jeremiah 7) occurs, as a separate name, 574 times; FJ)" 
MINDY, 76 times; PYNDY O'TON AVW!, 6 times: DTN, 52 times; AAP 
DON, 53 times; 999N, 6 times; PIF’ 94N, 8 times; PPP occurs, in all, 717 
times; DON, 105 times. 

It will be noticed that, in most cases where O'F5X occurs in Jeremiah, it is 
with some suffix, and is in apposition with jy’. 

In the Book of Ezekiel ;J\jq! occurs, as a separate name, 215 times; 934N, 
5 times ; TST 9SN, 215 times; DsTON, 37 times ; IPF occurs, in all, 430 times ; 
ISN, 220 times; FIND 77? does not occur. 

In Hosea fy\f7? occurs, as a separate name, 44 times; DION, 26 times. 

In Joel {)/9° occurs, as a separate name, 33 times; DON, 11 times. 

In Amos /})/7? occurs, as a separate name, 52 times; DSN, 3 times; > 
occurs, in all, 79 times; O°/FON, 8 times. 

In Obadiah fF)yF occurs, in all, 7 times. 

In Jonah pf)}9) occurs, in all, 26 times; HON, 13 times. 

In Micah -f)}7? occurs, in all, 36 times; DON, 9 times. 

In Nahum pfj7) occurs 11 times; OTON, 1 time; FIND Ay). 2 times. 

In Habakkuk -J}9) occurs 13 times; DON, 3 times. 

In Zephaniah fy}! occurs 34 times ; DITON, 4 times. 

In Haggai FJ} occurs 21 times; FINDY A), 14 times; HON, 3 times. 

In Zechariah f}\/7’ occurs, as a separate name, 79 times; FINDY yj’, 52 
times; D°FON, 11 times; PP occurs, in all, 131 times. 

In Malachi 77)7’ occurs, as a separate name, 21 times; FINSY py’, 24 
times; fT occurs, in all, 45 times; DON, 6 times. 

It will be of interest to compare these results with the use of the names for 
God in the Psalms, to see if the date of any Psalm can be determined by the name 


that prevails. 

These prophetic writings cover quite completely the period from 880 (cir.) to 
the close of the 5th century B. C. At least they belong to the periods when 
Psalms were produced. If these books do not show that there were periods when 
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one or the other name was exclusively employed (and they do not) it certainly can- 
not be claimed that the one or the other name occurs in a particular Psalm or col- 
lection of Psalms, because that name was the prevailing one at that period. 

The predominance of the name py\yq throughout can be accounted for by 
the fact that this name distinguished God from the idols of other nations. It 
would be especially appropriate in the mouths of the Prophets in times of idol- 
atry, and of hostilities with other nations. 

In Ezekiel the name FINS My’ does not occur. He does not speak of 
God as the warrior, leading his people in their battles. But in his book f})j7! 9948 
occurs 215 times. With him jy)py) is the “ Lord of all the earth.” 

It is most natural that, in the poetry of the Psalms, the more general, the 
more universal name for God, should be more often used. The ideas, the views 
of the poet, often regarded God as the DION, the Mighty, the Adorable One, 
without further distinction from the idols of the nations. 

Without attempting here even to suggest reasons why in some Psalms }});7 
prevails, while in others D°J5N prevails, it is maintained, in view of the facts 
given above in reference to the use of the different names in the Prophets, that 
the reason is not a chronological one. It is not determined by the date of the 


Psalm- 














UNIVERSITY NOTES FROM ABROAD, 
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In the Universities of Germany the following lectures are delivered in the 
Old Testament and Semitic departments during the present Semester :— 
BERLIN: Dillmann, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) History of the Text of 

the Old Testament, 3) Psalms. Kleinert, Genesis. Strack, 1) Job, 2) Prov- 

erbs, 3) Hebrew Grammar, with exercises, 4) Institutum Judaicum. - 

Barth, 1) Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy of Derenbourg, 2) The Syriac 

Apocrypha, 3) The Annals of Tabari, with Introduction to the oldest Arabic 

historical writings. Dieterici, 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Poems of Mutanabbi 

with the Commentary of Wahidi, 3) Exposition of ‘‘ Thier und Mensch.” 

Jahn, 1) Arabic Syntax in Comparison with the other Semitic Languages, 

especially Hebrew, 2) Arabic Authors. Sochau, 1) Syriac Grammar, with In- 

troduction to the Aramaic Dialects, 2) Old Semitic Epigraphy, 3) Arabic 

Poems of Magattalijjat, 4) Beidhawi, 5) Exercises in Reading and Explaining 

Arabic MSS. Schrader, 1) Elements of Assyrian Writing and Language, 2) 

Reading of selected Assyrian Inscriptions, 3) Grammar of the Chaldee Lan- 

guage and exposition of the same in Daniel and Ezra, 4) Assyrio-Babylonian 

Archeology. Hirman,1) Elements of Egyptian Writings and Language, 2) 

Coptic Grammar, 3) The neighboring lands of Old Egypt. 

Bonn: Kamphausen, 1) Isaiah, 2) Old Testament Seminar. Budde, 1) Old Tes- 
tament Introduction, 2) Exercises in Hebrew. Gildemeister, 1) Arabic 
Grammar, Miiller’s Caspari, 2) Syriac Reading, 3) Arabic Reading, 4) 
Hamaiza. 

BRESLAU: Rdbiger, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Job, 3) Old Testament 
Seminar. Schultz, 1) Biblical Theology of Old Testament, 2) Prophecies of 
Isaiah.———Pruaetorius, 1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Arabic Grammar, 3) Hariri’s 
Dura, 4) Ethiopic. Frdinkel, 1) Elements of Syriac, 2) Grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, 3) Annals of Tabari. 

ERLANGEN: Kohler, 1) Isaiah, 2) Genesis, 3) In Seminar, Ecclesiastes ——— 
Spiegel, 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Modern Persian Grammar. 

FreisuRG: Kénig, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Biblical Archeology. 

GIEssEN: Stade, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Isaiah, 3) In Old Testament 
Seminar, Jeremiah with written productions. 

GOETTINGEN: Bertheau, 1) Psalms, 2) Old Testament Seminar, 3) Syriac. Duhm, 
1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis. de Lagarde, 1) Psalms, 2) Syriac 
or Arabic. Shultz, Isaiah.—-—— Wuestenfeld, Arabic Grammar. 

GREIFSWALD: Giesebrecht, 1) Psalms, 2) Minor Prophets. Meinhold, Old Testa- 
ment Introduction.———Ahlwardt, 1) Arabic Grammar, 2) Persian Gram- 
mar, 3) Muallakat. 

HALLE: Riehm, 1) History of Text of Old Testament, and the critical and herme- 

neutical methods pertaining to it, 2) Isaiah 1.—xxx1x., 3) Introduction to the 














* Long dashes stand between Theological and Philosophical Faculties. 
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canonical Books of the Old Testament, 4) Old Testament Seminar. Schlott- 
mann, 1) Messianic Prophecies of Old Testament, 2) Genesis, 3) Biblical 
Theology of the Old and New Testaments, 4) Exegetical Exercises.--—— 
Gosche, 1) Connection between the Oriental and Occidental Culture, 2) Ele- 
ments of Arabic compared with Hebrew, 3) Hamaza, 4) History of the liter- 
ature of Islam. 

HEIDELBERG: . Merz, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 2) Isaiah, 3) 
Old Testament Seminar. Kneucker, Genesis ——— Weil, 1) Muallakat of 
Lebid, with exercises in reading Arabic MSS. 2) Exposition of ‘‘ Thousand 
and one Nights” with exercises in modern-Arabic conversation, 3) Persian, 
4) Gesellschaft devoted to Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish Languages 
and Literature. Hisenlohr, 1) Egyptian Texts, 2) Topographical description 
of Egypt. 

JENA: Hilgenfeld, Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments. Siegfried, 
1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Isaiah, 3) Exercises in Old Testament 
Seminar. Schmiedel, 1)Old Testament Exercises, 2) Elementary Exercises 
in Hebrew.———-Stickel, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) Chaldee, 3) Syriac, 4) 
Arabic Grammar and Writings. 

KIEL: Klostermann, 1) Job, 2) Minor Prophets, 3) Exercises in Old Testament 
Seminar. Daethgen, 1) Hebrew Exercises, 2) History of the Jews from Cyrus 
to Hadrian.———Hojffmann, 1) Hebrew Syntax, 2) Isaiah, 3) Syriac or 
Arabic, 4) Modern Persian. 

KOENIGSBERG : Sommer, 1) Genesis, 2) Psalms, 3) The political and civil Antiq- 


uity of Israel.———_Mueller, 1) Chaldee Portions of the Old Testament with 
outlines of Chaldee Grammar, 3) Hebrew Grammar with exercises, 3) Arabic 
Grammar. 


Lerezie: Delitzsch, Franz, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, 3) In 
Predigergesellschaft I., The History in the last of Genesis and first of Ex- 
odus, 4) In Institutum Judaicum, Biblical Chaldee and Targum, 5) In Anglo- 
American Exegetical Gesellschaft, ‘‘ Volksreligion und Weltreligion’’ of 
Kuenen. Baur, Pre-exilic Minor Prophets. Guthe, 1) Psalms, 2) Topogra- 
phy and History of Jerusalem, 3) Modern Palestine, its inhabitants, religion 
and culture, 4) In Old Testament Gesellschaft, the most impértant Messianic 
Prophecies of the Old Testament. Ryssel, 1) Isaiah, 2) Isaiah Lim1., and the 
History of its Interpretation. Konig, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 2) In Society of Old Testament Exegesis and Biblical Theology, Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament Passages quoted in the New Testament.—-—-— 
Fleischer, The Koran according to Beidhawi. Kvrehl, 1) Arabic Grammar of 
Socin, with exercises in translating easy passages, 2) Muallakit, edition of 
Arnold, 3) Dillmann’s Ethiopic Chrestomathy. bers, 1) The Writings and 
Grammar of the Language of Egypt, 2) History of the Pharaonic Kingdom 
down to the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. Delitzsch, Frdr. 1) Koran, 2) 
Introduction into the whole realm of investigation in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, together with Inscription of 3d ed, of the “‘Assyrische Lesestuecke,”’ 3) 
Cursory reading of the Old Testament with a brief explanation of the Books 
of Kings and Psalms 1.-xul., 4) Persian Grammar, with Interpretation of 
Gulistan. 

MARBURG: Graf von Baudissin, 1) Geography of Palestine, 2) Biblical Theology 
of Old Testament, 3) In Theological Seminar, Interpretation of Isa. xv. sq. 
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Cornill, Old Testament Introduction. Kessler, 1) Genesis, 2) Chaldee Gram- 
mar of Bible and Targum, with reading of Daniel. Ranke, Messianic Prophe- 
cies of the Prophets. Wellhausen, 1) Elements of Arabic, Socin’s Gram- 
mar, 2) Syriac, Rodiger’s Chrestomathy, 3) Ethiopic, Dillmann’s Chrestom- 
athy, 4) Ibn Hischam’s Sira interpreted. 

MUNICH: Schonfelder, 1) Genesis, 2) Old Testament Introduction, 3) Hebrew, 
with exercises, 4) Syriac, with exercises. Hommel, 1) Continuation of 
Persian, reading of selected portions of Nizami and Anvari Sohaili, 2) Reading 
of Muallakat continued, 3) The cultivated plants and domestic animals among 
the Semitic peoples. Zauth, 1) History of Egyptology, 2) The more difficult 
chapters of the Book of the Dead, 3) Papyrus Anastasi I. Bezold@, 1) Syriac 
for beginners, 2) Assyrian, 3) Arabic continued, Houtsma’s Ja‘qabi, Part II. 

Rostock : Bachmann, 1) Isaiah, 2) History of the Old Covenant. Phillippi, 
1) Hebrew Grammar, 2) Chaldee portions of the Old Testament and selected 
portions of the Targum of the Prophets, 3) Arabic Grammar, with exercises 
in translation. 

STRASSBURG : Nowack, 1) Genesis, 2) Hebrew Seminar for beginners, 8) Old ‘Tes- 
tament Seminar. euss, Selected portions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Duemichen, 1) Egyptian Grammar, with translation of hieroglyphic Inscrip- 
tions, Course I., 2) Selected hieroglyphic and hieratic Texts, Course II., 3) 
Geography of old Egypt according to the monuments. Noeldcke, 1) Arabic 
for beginners, 2) Ibn Hischam, Life of Mohammed, 3) Mutanabbi, 4) Syriac. 
Euting, 1) Semitic Inscriptions, first half, 2) Oriental Calligraphy. 

TUEBINGEN: Kautzsch, 1) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 2) Job, 3) 
Kimcehi’s Mikhlol. Socin, 1) Arabic Authors, 2) Syriac, 3) Genesis. 

WUERZBURG: Scholz, 1) Minor Prophets, 2) Hebrew Grammar, with exercises 
in translation. 

















Perhaps of no less moment or interest may be the Old Testament and Semitic 
lectures as given in the Universities of Switzerland during the winter. They are 
as follows :— 

BASEL: Smend, 1) General and special Introduction into the Old Testament, 2) 
Prophecies of Isaiah, 3) Old Testament Seminar. Orelli, 1) 1 Samuel, 2) 
Arabic, 3) Old Testament Conservator. 

BERNE: Oettli, 1) Job, 2) Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 3) Syriac. 
Steck, Arabic. ‘ 

(;ENEVA: X, 1) Psalms 1.-xuu., 38, 2) Old Testament Introduction, 3) History 
of the Old Testament Text and critical helps thereto, 4) Hebrew Grammar, 
5) Genesis XVI.-XVIII. Montet, 1) Arabic, 2) History of Arabic Litera- 
ture. 

LAUSANNE: Vuillewmier, 1) Selected Messianic Passages, 2) Selected Psalms, 3) 
History of the Text and the most important translations of the Old Testa- 
ment, 4) Biblical History of the Old Testament, 5) Hebrew Grammar : Weak 
Verbs, 6) Hebrew Syntax with written exercises, 7) Reading and Interpreta- 
tion of Judg. XViII.-XvVil., and 1 Sam. Iv.-vil. 

NEUCHATEL: Ladame, 1) History of Israel from earliest times down to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, 2) Biblical Archeology, social and religious life of 
Israel. Perrochet, 1) Pentateuch Criticism, 2) 2 Sam. x1v.-xx1v. and Isa. 
XLIX.-LVII., 3) Hebrew Grammar, 4) Hebrew, reading and exercises. 
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ZURICH: Steiner, 1) Old Testament Introduction, 2) Genesis, 3) Theological 

Seminar: Exegetical exercises in 1 Sam., 4) Arabic, Course I., 5) Arabic, 

Jourse (II., Arnold’s Chrestomathy. gli, 1) The Alexandrian Version of 
the Pentateuch, 2) Exercises in Old Testament Interpretation. Heidenheim, 

1) Biblical Archeology. 2) Syriac. 

Compare the two lists given above. The Lectures of the six Universities of 
Switzerland are certainly few as compared with those of the twenty Universities 
of Germany. But the variety of subjects treated is almost as great as in Germany. 
The range of topics, however, does not follow entirely the beaten path of Germany. 
We find in the Swiss Universities a course of lectures on Pentateuch Criticism, a 
subject not handled in any German University lecture; also one on History of 
Israel and another on Biblical History, important and much neglected topics. 

The beaten path of exegesis in Germany is very plain from a careful reading 
of its lectures. The three favorite and principal books almost always appear,— 
Genesis, Psalms and Isaiah, while now and then Job, Proverbs and the Minor 
Prophets receive attention. But where are Ezekiel and Jeremiah and Deuteron- 
omy ? Jeremiah is treated in one Gesellschaft, and some selections of it and Ezekiel 
are taken up at Strassburg. That is the extent of work on these books represented 
in lectures. Messianic Prophecy, as such, is treated in two institutions. Biblical 
Archeology appears just once in German and twice in Swiss institutions. The 
History of the Text, a sadly neglected subject, appears in two German and in as 
many Swiss Universities. Old Testament Introduction occupies a large place in 
both countries, being found in twelve German and three Swiss Universities. 
Likewise, Old Testament Theology is a large claimant, being found in seven 
German Universities and but one Swiss institution. Biblical Hermeneutics appears 
but once, and that in Halle in connection with History of text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Whether the grounds of German exegesis are so firmly established that 
they need no repairing, or whether the condition of the criticism question has so 
disarranged the old ‘‘ order of things”’ that an attempt to repair at present would 
not be advisable, does not at once appear. At least, the number of exegetes 
does not seem to diminish, nor does the apperance of the usual number of new 
exegetical works wane. 

From a careful comparison and study of the fectures as given, one can see 
exactly the trend of study in Germany, if the lectures represent the work done. 
But this latter could scarcely be otherwise, as most of the progressive Old Testa- 
ment workers are members of one or the other University faculties. 

For students of the Old Testament will shortly appear in Freiburg, among a 
lot of theological works: ‘‘ Old Testament Introduction ”’ by Prof. Budde in Bonn, 
and “‘ Old Testament Theology ”’ by Prof. Smend in Basel. 

In the public library at St. Petersburg there has lately been discovered a 
manuscript of the Pentateuch with the Arabic translation of Saadia Gaon. It 
probably belongs to the beginning of the eleventh century. 

A few prominent promotions and one change have taken place among the 
faculties connected with Old Testament and Semitic study. 

Dr. Heinrich Thorbecke, Prof. extraordinay of Arabic in Heidelberg, has 
been called to Halle. 

Privatdocent Homme! of Munich has been made Prof. extraordinary, to fill 
the chair of Oriental Languages and Literature made vacant by the death of 


Prof. Trumpp. 
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Dr. Ferd. Miihlau, Prof. ordinary of exegetical Theology in Dorpat, has re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Theology from the University of Leipzig. 

Privatdocenten Guthe, Ryssel and Konig have been made Professors ex- 
traordinary in the Old Testament department of the Theological faculty of the 
University of Leipzig. 

Dr. Frdr. Delitzsch, Prof. extraordinary of Assyriology, has been made Prof. 
ordinary honorary, in the University of Leipzig. 

Leipzig, December 5th, 1885. 
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Qampi.—In an article in the Hepratca for October, 1884, I wrote the name 
of the celebrated grammarian as Qamhi, not Qimhi, basing it upon three MSS. of 
the 9955599, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, in which the name was vocalized uniaid 
and referring (p. 82, note 2) to the discussion in the London Athenceum, of March 
22d, 1884. Ina‘ Notiz”’ in the Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, for November, Dr. M. Steinschneider says that he has found the 
name 9f7%9 in Arabic (vol. II. of the Catalogue of Oriental MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, p. 568) in the Arabic form MIDPIN: and that this is vocalized by Uri 
and Pusey as Alcamahi. Dr. Steinschneider is, however, seemingly unconvinced. 
At all events, he continues to write the name “‘ Kimchi.” 





Cyrus ADLER, 
Johns Hopkins University. 





On Genesis I., 1-3.—A friend has pointed out to me that, in the Note pub- 
lished in HEBRAICA, October, 1885, p. 49, I have made no reference to Wellhau- 
sen’s theory, described in Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (1883) p. 411. In fact, 
the Note was in substance written before the star of this acute critic had risen 
upon the horizon. Wellhausen bluntly calls the Ewaldian view of the construc- 
tion “ verzweifelt;”’ it is certainly out of character with the rest of the narrative. 
The difficulty about the omission of the article in FYyyN7} (if we choose to retain 
that punctuation) does not strike me as a very serious one. (Delitzsch, I observe, 
renders év apy John 1., 1, by MYWN AD). I have referred already to MYR W in 
Isa. XLVI.,10. And if this be designated poetry, why is Gen. 1. to be called 
prose? Doubtless in plain narrative style we should expect 5}. though rather 
ANWNID than PWN ID (as Dr. A. McCaul long ago observed): the latter 
indeed might have suggested wrongly that the creation mentioned in the verse 
was the first in a series of creative acts. Wellhausen’s remark, so ingenious, so 
plausible, in Geschichte Israels (1878) I., 399, that the temporal sense of YR 


is borrowed from Aramaic, has been justly criticized by Prof. Driver (Journal of 
Philology, X1., 232, note), who also maintains,—and he is probably right,—that ‘5 
in the temporal sense occurs as early as Hosea (1x., 10). The difference in form 


between the parallel passages in Wellhausen is very interesting; it shows how 
Pror. T. K. CHEYNE, 
Oxford, England. 





carefully he revised his work. 


A Prayer in Hebrew.—It occurred to Mr. Benjamin Douglass, of Chicago, 
one of the Lecturers during the session of the Summer School, that it might 
stimulate some of the students to the more earnest study of the Holy Tongue if 
he should offer the usual opening prayer in Hebrew: and he accordingly thought 
out and spoke the prayer which follows. As a further incitement he has added 


the accents. 
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A Note on the Relative (WWN).—It might easily be inferred from a note by 
Professor Sayce, in HEBRAICA, October, 1885, that to that distinguished author 
must be referred the suggestion that WN originally meant ‘‘ place,” correspond- 
ing to the Semitic words which contain this meaning. .A few quotations will 
correct this impression :— 

Says Professor Sayce in his Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes 
(1872), ‘Sa must not be connected with "ww (= IAN, axaru, like So place, 
which, in Chinese) while the Phoenician wx (ys) is probably UPN” (pp. 45, 46). 

Miihlau did not make his similar comparison for the first time in 1878, when 
the 8th ed. of Gesenius’s Lexicon appeared, but, at that time, simply added ‘‘Ass. 
agar” (which, however, Norris had connected with SAX in his Assyrian Dict., 
published in 1868) to the number of related words which he had named twelve 
years before. He had said, in his edition of Bottcher (1866), ‘‘ Anders verhalt es 
sich, wenn ae, was mir das Wahrscheinlichste, VX mit Chald. “JIN, Syr. 2h 
Ort, Arab. it vestigium, Spur combinirt. WN wire dann ein urspriingliches 
Nomen im aligemeinen Sinne von Ort, vgl. unser vulgires relatives wo;’’ and he 
does not claim to be the first to say so. 

Indeed Tsepregi had furnished a pretty strong hint in the same direction. 
Gesenius, in his T’hesaurus (1835) says : Py vine in diss. Lugd. p. 171, relationis 
notionem ducit a signo et vestigio, coll. “sfet . Sf vestigium, signum, hine _ 3 ht 
post.” (p. 165). Tr . / 

Whether the last was the earliest suggestion which has been published, the 
present writer cannot say. Nor was it suited to his purpose, in HeBRAICA, 
April, 1885, to use any of the passages here quoted. It seemed best to select 
Hommel as the representative of an opposing view, because the latter had said 
more than any one known to him in argument for that view, and had attempted 
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to show, from Semitic usage, that such a view was tenable. Similarly, Kautzsch 
speaks in 1885: ‘*‘ Nach F. Hommel in ZDMG., Bd. 32, S. 108 ff. ist "WN als ur- 


spriingl. Subst. zu trennen von ——. ¢ und — iy als urspriingl. Pronominalstamm,” 


etc. (Heb. Gram., p. 309). 

For the opinion that ¥ is prosthetic, good names may be cited. So Bottcher 
(Lehrbuch I., p. 79); Schréder (Phoen. Sprache, p. 90); Konig (Lehrgebdude, p. 140). 
Schroder speaks also of We ¢ as ‘‘ eine jiingere Weiterbildung aus dem urspriing- 
licheren UN,” etc. (p. 162), of ‘‘das noch primitivere wv,” etc. (p. 163), and of ys 
Relativ bei Plautus aus aeaeboing vIN’”’ (p. 128). For the final 7, may be compared 
the Coptic equivalents, musar and mus, Stufar and Stuf,* where the first noun 
of each of the pairs can hardly be regarded as compound. 

The difficulty of supposing that VN is to be connected with “NX and its 
cognates is well stated by Konig, p. 140: ‘“‘ Es scheint mir demnach zu sehr der 


S-F 


Analogie zu entbehren, wenn man Ws mit Aram. TAN (Ort), Arab. i) $f 
(Spur) identificirt. Und obschon die oftmalige Verbindung von WR Dip, 
WN 03/9") sich bei dem Erléschen jedes Bewusstseins von diesem Ursprunge des 


"WN verstehen liesse ; so wire es doch zu auffallend, dass die Hebrier bald das- 
jenige Wort ("wWN) zum Relativum selbst gemacht hatten, dessen Aram. Aequiv- 
alent “VAN so oft vor dem Re lativpronomen erscheint.’ 
CHARLES R. Brown, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





* These words are selected upon the authority of Stern, Koptische Grammatik, p. 53, Leipzig, 
1880. 














EDITORIAL + NOTES.< 


The Study of the Hebrew Vowel-System.—<American students have given far 
too little attention to the Hebrew vowel-system. Until the appearance of Bickell’s 
Outlines of Hebrew Grammar* in an English translation and of Davidson’s Ele- 
mentary Hebrew Grammar,t there was really nothing in the English language from 
which one could obtain a clear idea of the relative value of the Hebrew voweli- 
sounds. Bickell’s Outlines, however, is too advanced for a beginner, while David- 
son’s Elements, although an elementary treatise, is often obscure and not well 
arranged. Gesenius’ grammar in its present form{ is perhaps the best in use. 
With successive editions, however, it has become a conglomerate mass of mate- 
rial_—a mine from which much that is of value may be obtained, but only by 
digging. 

Although Gesenius and Davidson have been studied in America for so many 
years, the impression produced upon the minds of their students, at least so far 
as concerns the vowel-system, have been very indefinite. The ordinary student, 
who has given attention during three years to the Hebrew language, knows 
almost nothing of the vowel-system. The chief practical result of a greater part 
of the Hebrew instruction given in this country, has been to create the feeling 
that the vowel-signs and points of the Hebrew Bible are a complete jumble ; and 
consequently the mass of our students, discouraged and hopeless, have thrown 
aside the study, although a sufficient amount of time had been devoted to it to 
enable them to master the language. 

Many students, and not a few teachers, have endeavored to justify their neg- 
lect of this important part of the work upon the ground that the vowel-system, as 
we have it, is wholly the work of the Massorites, and is uncertain, artificial, 
arbitrary. We may remark briefly :— 

1. However unreliable the Massoretic system may be in its application to 
given words, as between two or more pointings for that word, the particular 
pointing in question is consistent with the general laws of the vowel-system. 
E. g., the Massorites may have pointed the consonants "J, 3°}, when it should 
have been 95°. or V9", or "J; but their mistake, if it is a mistake, is one of 
interpretation, not necessarily one of grammatical form. So far as the language is 
concerned, any one of these forms is, in itself, correct. The pointing was in no 
sense an arbitrary one. They may have been entirely wrong in their division of 


* OUTLINES OF HEBREW GRAMMAR, by Gustavus Bickell, D. D., Professor of Theology at 
Innsbruck, revised by the author, and annotated by the translator, Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus.. 1877. 

+ AN INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR With progressive exercises in Reading and Writing. 
By A. B. Davidson, M. A., LL. D., Prof. of Hebrew, etc., in the New College Edinburgh. 7th ed. 
Edinburgh; T. & T. Clark. 1885. 

+ That is, the last edition issued under Prof. Edward C. Mitchell, D. D., published (in 1884) by 
W. F. Draper, Andover. Not all Hebrew students in this country seem to be aware of the fact 
that in this edition pp. 203-210 are entirely new pages. The treatment of noun-formation here 
given us is vastly superior to the old treatment. ; 
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words and in their choice of vowel-points, but a hundred thousand such mistakes 
would not in the least affect the scientific value of the vowel-points in reproducing 
the words as they were spoken. However corrupt, therefore, the results of scien- 
tific research may show the Massoretic text to be, the Massoretic system of punc- 
tuation, as a system, will remain, in general, untouched. 

2. The Massoretic vowel-system is the starting-point. He who would learn 
Hebrew must master the principles in accordance with which this system is used. 
When one comes to look into it he finds, instead of confusion, the most wonderful 
order: instead of arbitrariness, the most marked scientific regularity. The study 
of the system soon reduces itself to the study of phonetics, and the laws of human 
speech which hold good every-where. The beginner soon discovers that a given 
original sound, placed under certain conditions, suffers certain changes. The 
study of the Hebrew vowel-system becomes, in short, a mathematical study. 
It is no longer a matter of memory, but a thing to be reasoned out. Is it not 
worth our while, in view of this, to teach and to study the vowel-system until we 
shall have mastered it, in its details and in the great principles which regulate 
these details? Here, and only here, is the basis for all efficient work in the study 
of Hebrew. WILLIAM R. HARPER. 


To Hebrew Students.—The constituency of HEBRAICA includes two classes : 
1) Hebrew professors and scholars; 2) Hebrew students. For the latter class, 
which includes a large number of persons who are endeavoring, in the midst of 
other pressing duties, to acquire a living knowledge of Hebrew, this note is written. 

HEBRAICA is intended to furnish help to you as well as to those who have 
become professional scholars. The managing editor acknowledges, however, that 
the Journal has not in the past furnished altogether that kind of material from 
which you could gain most profit. Scholars write, more easily, for scholars than 
for students. The present number, containing, as it does, a fair proportion of 
both kinds of articles, will serve, it is hoped, as a stepping-stone to future num- 
bers which we shall try to make even more satisfactory to you. 

In this number the student, as distinguished from the scholar, even if he has 
been a student for but a short time, will surely find much that is of interest in 
the articles of Professor Briggs, Dr. Ward, and Professor Haupt; while in the 
shorter articles and notes, particularly in Professor Gardiner’s suggestions, Prof. 
Taylor’s resumé, Prof. Brown’s note on "yp, and in the Hebrew prayer of Mr. 
Douglass, a large portion of which will be found quite familiar, there is val- 
uable and stimulating matter for those even who are beginners. The attention 
of students is especially invited to the notice of Prof. Strack’s new Hebrew grammar. 

Matters stand thus. Unless the students of Hebrew will aid in supporting 
Hesnraica, and their aid cannot be expected if the’ Journal does not contain 
material which will help them, the Journal cannot continue. It is a sad fact, yet 
a true one, that America has not a sufficient number of Semitic scholars to sup- 
port a distinctively linguistic journal. We trust, therefore, that in our effort, the 
students will render excellent aid. In turn, we shall do every thing possible to 
repay them for their sympathy and co-operation. WiILurAM R. HARPER. 
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{Any publication noticed in these pages may be obtained of the AMERICAN PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY OF HEBREW, Morgan Park, III.) 




















A CRITICISM OF DRIVER’S HEBREW TENSES.* 

This brochure is from the pen of a layman, a gentleman who, amid the 
demands of large business interests, has made the study of Hebrew and of proph- 
ecy the employment of his leisure, and has acquired a very wide knowledge of his 
subjects. 

Mr. Douglass is among those who hold that the primary distinction of the 
Hebrew tenses is that of past and present time, and not of complete and incom- 
plete action, as is maintained by a discussion of the passages used by Driver in 
illustrating the use of the tenses as he holds them. It is held that the frequenta- 
tive use of the Future (Imperfect) expresses the use of the tenses in many of the 
cases where it has been rendered by a simple past. F. J. GURNEY. 





AN UNPOINTED TEXT OF GENESIS.+ 

Many teachers have felt the need of an unpointed text of at least one book 
of the Old Testament. Genesis, being the Hebrew “‘ first reader,’’ may be most 
appropriately chosen for this purpose. To one who has not practised reading the 
unpointed text, the work may seem unimportant, and the results of small conse- 
quence. There is, however, no better way of teaching Hebrew grammar, no bet- 
ter way of teaching the language, than to require of the student the pronunciation 
of the Massoretic text, with only the unpointed text before his eyes. Professor 
Haupt’s suggestion in this number (p. 99) that difficult words be pointed, or par- 
tially pointed, is a good one. The book has no distinctive features. The type is 


good; the paper, fair. It is especially a class-room book. 
WILLIAM R. HARPER. 





THE EARLY CHAPTERS OF GENESIS.{ 





The discussion in Old Testament criticism started by Wellhausen’s Geschichte 
Israels is still carried on in Germany, and the interest in the Pentateuch shows 
no sign of abatement. If any one topic might seem to be worn threadbare, it 
would be the composition of the Book of Genesis, especially its early chap- 
ters; for these chapters have been more closely scrutinized than others, be- 
*A LETTER TO PROFESSORS, SCHOLARS, AND FRIENDS OF THE HOLY TONGUE; criticising 
Driver's Hebrew Tenses, etc. By Benjamin Douglass, Chicago: Published by the author, 1885. 
Pp. 12. 

, * LIBER GENESIS. Sine punctis exscriptus. Curaverunt Ferdinandus Muehlau, et Aemilius 
Kautzsch, editio altera. Lipsiae: impensis Joannis Ambrosii Barth. 1885, Pp. 78. M. 1.80. 
* Dir BIBLISCHE URGESCHICHTE (Gen. i.-xii., 5) untersucht von Lic. Karl Budde. Giessen 


1883. Pages xii and 539, &vo. 
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cause they, more than almost any others, show the distinct phenomena on 
which the documentary hypothesis 1s based. Nevertheless, the volume before us 
shows that these chapters still afford a field for new and ingenious speculation, if 
nothing more. The present reviewer confesses that he took up the book with the 
impression that it could nog say any thing new, and at the same time valuable, on 
its theme. In this he has been agreeably disappointed ; and while the minuteness 
of the analysis often leads one to question its certainty, there is much in the book 
that is not only interesting but profitable. 

The problems of Old Testament criticism are two,—first, to separate as 
clearly as possible the different documents; secondly, to determine their relation 
in general, and their order of time in particular. All who concede the right of 
literary analysis of the Pentateuch must admit further discussion of both these 
problems. Whatever danger to the ‘‘ views commonly received among us”’ arises 
from such analysis can hardly be greater for one succession of documents (for one 
order of time, that is) than for another. Professor Budde argues for the later date 
of the Elohist (A of Dillman, Q of Wellhausen). That fact, in itself, does not 
render his book more suspicious than Dillmann’s (for example) who prefers the 
reverse order. 

Instead of giving a running commentary on this section of Genesis, our 
author gives us twelve topical discussions, with the following titles: (1) the Mar- 
riages of the Sons of God, (2) the Tree of Life, (3) the Sethite Genealogy, (4) the 
Cainite Genealogy, (5) Jahvistic Fragments in the Sethite Genealogy, (6) Cain’s 
Fratricide, (7) Conclusion of this section, (8) the Flood, (9) Noah and Canaan, (10) 
Babel and Nimrod, (11) Home and Migration of Abraham, (12) Relation of the 
Documents to each other. In the whole inquiry, his eye is mainly directed to the 
Jehovistic document, on the supposition that the Elohistic narrative is already 
tolerably well settled. As an appendix, he gives the Hebrew Text of the oldest 
part of the Jehovistic document (J! he calls it, with Wellhausen), as he supposes 
himself able to restore it. It includes Gen. 11., 4b, to Iv., 2; IV., 16-24; v1., 1-4; 
X.,9; XL, 1-9; Ix., 20-27, arranged in this order; and the author proposes to 
transfer the difficult verse v1.,3 from its present location, inserting it after 1., 21. 

The analysis can hardly count on universal acceptance, in the present divided 
state of opinion. No one, however, can follow the investigation without feeling 
that the author has carefully studied his text, with an earnest desire to solve the 
literary problem it presents. Many of his observations are of real value, aside 
from his critical theory. For example, the following on the Tree of the Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil: 

“Tt is constantly made evident how heaven-wide the biblical narratives 
{steeped as they are in Israel’s knowledge of God) are removed from the myths of 
Assyria, however like they may superficially seem to be....The Tree of Life is 
found among many peoples....and we may believe that it occurs in the Assyrian 
literature. But the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil has never yet been 
discovered there, and we may well believe that it never will be discovered. The 
cylinder published in Smith’s Chaldean Genesis, and now in Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies, may be briefly examined here.” 

The description and argument that follow are too long to quote. They show 
convincingly that there is no evidence for the identification of the Assyrian tree 
with the biblical; and the conclusion is that the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil is original to the biblical account; and this means that the biblical account 
is distinguished by the ethical element. 
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The author’s exegesis seems in general sound, and his occasional proposals to 
alter the text are called forth by real difficulties. He supposes, for example, that 
the verse Gen. vi., 7, is corrupt. ‘It now reads, ‘‘And Jehovah said: I will wipe 
out man which I have created from the face of the ground, from man to cattle, to 
veptile and to bird of the heavens; for I repent that I made them.” The words in 
italics are not in accordance with the rest of the verse. They are probably not a 
part of the original narrative therefore. 


Another difficult verse is Gen. 1x., 26, though the difficulty is of another kind. , 


We now read: 
‘“‘And he said: Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants may he be to his 


brethren. 
And he said: Blessed be Jehovah God of Shem, and Canaan shall be servant 


to him. 
May God prosper Japhet, and may he dwell in the tents of Shem, and may 


Canaan be servant to him.” 

The grammar seems to be right, but the thought is not so clear. In the first 
place we expect Shem, the ancestor of Israel, to receive a blessing, but he re- 
ceives none. In the second member we read only “ Blessed be Jehovah.” In 
this same verse, ‘‘ Canaan shall be servant to him” would naturally mean Canaan 
shall be servant to Jehovah, who is the main subject. In view of these facts, Dr. 

3udde proposes to omit one word, and with a slight change of pointing to read: 


“The Blessed of Jehovah is Shem, 
And let Canaan be servant to him.” 


This would certainly meet all the requirements, and may be called at least plausible. 
Enough has been said to prove our assertion that there is room for new and 
ingenious speculation in the territory under discussion. That the ingenuity is 
sometimes too ingenious will be readily discovered. The paragraph (p. 184 sq.) 
in which our author accounts for the story of Cain’s fratricide is a striking ex- 
ample. Readers will, therefore, exercise a healthy scepticism in regard to many 
passages; and sucha scepticism is what the author himself would desire. He 
himself exercises it in regard to many assertions of his teacher Wellhausen. He 
declines, for example, to accept Wellhausen’s hypothesis that the original narrative 
of the Creation made God’s work cover seven days, leaving no Sabbath. So with 
the current tendency to derive the primeval history of the Bible from Assyrian 
(Assyro-Babylonian) sources. We have already noted one example of this in re- 
gard to the Tree of Knowledge. Another concerns the first chapter of Genesis, 
in regard to which he decidedly rejects ‘‘the neck-breaking conjecture that the 
biblical account was borrowed [from the Babylonians] during the Exile” (p. 292). 
Dr. Budde closes his book with a protest against the accusation that the 
Higher Criticism aims at ‘‘a barren naturalistic construction of history, arranged 
according to the principles of an infidel philosophy which allows the possibility of 
raw evolution processes only.”” For his own part, he adds ‘that the results of 
this inquiry cannot harm the Christian faith is my firm conviction, because I 
have not dropped ‘the anchor of my faith and hope in the sandy shallows of 
theory’ or of any traditional view of the aetas patriarchalis et Mosaica, but have 
learned, and am minded to cast it elsewhere.”’ ‘‘ The Revelation of God in Israel 
shows itself in our inquiry at every step.... in the purifying power which Israel’s 
knowledge of God demonstrates on all the material which is appropriated 

thereby.” Pror. H. P. SmitruH, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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PROFESSOR STRACK’S HEBREW GRAMMAR.* 





A review of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium, published in The Hebrew Stu- 
dent, Vol. II., pp. 126, 127, closed with these words: ‘‘ These hand-books have 
received deservedly the highest commendations of linguistic critics. They supply 
a demand which exists and which is all the while increasing. Our only wish is 
that a translation of these, or a similar series, might be published in English.” 
With this we compare the publisher’s announcement: ‘To meet many wishes, the 
parts which appear from the year 1885 either altogether new, or in a new edition, 
will be published at the same time in two languages, German and English, or 
German and Latin, the Latin being employed only in special cases.” 

Thus far only two English versions have appeared: (1) an Arabic Grammar, 
from the pen of one of the greatest living Arabic authorities, Professor A. Socin, 
and (2) the Hebrew Grammar of Professor H. L. Strack, which lies before us. 
The series was at first edited by Prof. J. H. Petermann (died in 1876), but is now 
under the editorial charge of Prof. Strack. 

The grammar is intended for students wishing to prepare themselves in the 
shortest possible time for attendance upon the easier exegetical lectures. 

The peculiar features of the volume are (1) the taking of the vocabulary from 
Genesis and the Psalms; (2) the allowing in the grammar only those forms 
which actually occur in the Bible; (3) the transcribing in italics of hypothetical 
forms adduced to explain the origin of forms in use, and (4) the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the paradigms of weak verbs in order to prevent a mechanical 
learning by rote. These features must certainly commend themselves to stu- 
dents. The great bane of grammatical study is the mechanical memorizing of a 
paradigm. 

Besides the grammar proper (pp. 1-150) there are 67 pp. of paradigms, litera- 
ture and exercises. The ‘“literature’’ is very valuable. 

While the treatment accorded the various points as they come up is, of neces- 
sity, very brief, it is surprising to see that so much material of an advanced char- 
acter, fundamental in its nature, could have been included in so small a space. 
Many interesting statements occur which one does not meet in the grammars 
ordinarily used. We refer briefly to a few of these statements which will be of 
interest to many who do not have access to the book: 

1) -= is also used to indicate the open e-sound é or & arising by vocalic mod- 
ification (Umlautung) out of a, e. g., YY zéra‘ (from zar", 2 28d), FFP vena 
( 74gy). ba ea 

2) Instead of the long and involved statement concernfhg the occurrence of 

at the end of a word, generally in use, Prof. Strack sums up the matter by 
saying that it occurs at the end of a word “ when the word ends in 7 or in two 
consonants.” 

3) Syllables are (a) open, (b) shut, (c) opened (i. e., syllables whose originally 
double close has been removed by a helping vowel), (d) loosely shut (i. e., those 
which were originally followed by a vowel which has been dropped). Examples 
of opened syllables are wp and all Segholates, }\}?} (= na'*-r6); of loosely shut 
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syllables, the first in O7H9D (kin-phé-hém), the Sewi under } being treated as 
silent. Professor Strack’s theory of the syllable was published, in detail, in 
HEBRAICA, Vol. I., pp. 73-75. 

4) The D. 1. in Oy’ is explained on the ground that the punctuation pre- 
supposed the pronunciation estayim. 

5) When the Hé Interrogative is written (J before gutturals, the guttural is 
said to have D. f. implied. 

6) The Inseparable prepositions before >J% are said to be pointed with 
Pathah and D. f., as in FD, 79. 

7) Section 46 B., on the use of Waw Conjunctive, is especially good, though 
of course condensed. ‘ 

8) Instead of *‘ tenses,”’ the word ** moods” is used, as being a more suitable 
term. The terms * Perfect’? and ‘‘ Imperfect”’ are used rather than “ Past’’ and 
** Future.” ‘ Voice” is used instead of ‘* stem,” *‘ species.”* ‘‘ conjugation.” 

9) ** The Hebrew verb had its origin in the combination of a noun with the 
personal pronoun.” ‘The different position of the pronoun (at the end of the 
Perfect, at the beginning of the Imperfect), is easily intelligible, psychologically ; 
in the completed action we are more particularly interested in the fact; in an 
action which is not yet completed. we take more interest in the person of the 
agent.” 

10) Verbs Middle E and O are termed respectively ‘‘ verbs with simple in- 
transitive vocalization,’ and ‘“ verbs with strong intransitive vocalization.”’ The 
passive is indicated (in Pa‘al and Héph‘il) by the ** dark vowel (ii or 8).” 

11) The j of the Hiph. Impf., Inf. and Part., is thought to be lengthened 
from an original j after the analogy of the vowel in D9’; while the i of the 
Hiph. Perf. is thought to have arisen through the influence of that of the Impf. 
The ) of }‘}) Hiph‘il is said to be completely thrust out by the heterogeneous i. 

12) The change of 4 to é is called (p. 5) a vocalic modification, on p. 114, a 
half-lengthening (wmlautung). The peculiar character of this é, as distinct from &é, 
is thus clearly recognized. 

13) Baer’s policy of inserting D. 1. in consonants other than aspirates is crit- 
icized as indefensible and, as carried out, inconsistent. The repetition by Baer 
of the accents S‘gholta, Zirqa and the T*lisas is claimed to be without authority. 
Instead of Q*ri, Q«ré is used as the only correct form. 

These are only a few of the items of peculiar interest to which we might call 
attention. The book is exceedingly free from error. While not all the views 
presented are entirely acceptable, we find very much that is new and, at the same 
time, well taken. A few of the questions which have suggested themselves are 
these: Why is the letter j used every-where, in a book for English readers, to rep- 
resent ? Could not a more judicious use of italic type, e. g., in the printing of 
the English equivalents of Hebrew phrases have been used to advantage? Why 
is the spelling ‘‘ genetive’’ adopted throughout? Is not the change of { to é or 
of ti to 6 better expressed by the term “ heighten’’ than by the indefinite term 
‘“‘lengthen ’ which applies more particularly to the change of j toi or of i to 4? 
When a full vowel becomes S‘w4 (vocal) is it, strictly speaking, (p. 20) dropped? 
If there is still a sound, is it not merely the change from one sound to another ? 
Not shortening, but volatilization ? Is it best to regard SFX occurring before te) 
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as areal construct? Even in an elementary treatise, should not the old and ridic- 
ulous doctrine of a union-vowel be discarded? Is the e of the Py‘él (sometimes), 
Hiph., Hoph. and Hithp. Inf. abs., @ or é? 

In this work, Dr. Strack has given an indication of the Hebrew learning for 
which he is so well-known, not only in Europe, but also in America. But more 
than this, he has indicated his ability as a practical teacher. The book is fresh, 
vigorous, scientific. There is no student of Hebrew who would not receive 
great profit from a thorough reading of it. It is a mistake to confine our work to 
any one grammar. Every author will throw new light on some points. For this 
work, as well as for the other important services of Prof. Strack, all biblical 
students are greatly indebted to him. WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
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